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SEVENTY  YEARS  IN  THE  SADDLE 


I,  A.  B.  Melton,  was  born  in  Navarro  County,  Texas, 
February  4,  1868,  on  Briar  Creek  five  miles  north  of  Cor¬ 
sicana.  My  full  name  is  Alexander  Beaton.  I  was  named  after 
Major  Beaton  who  helped  to  lay  off  the  town  of  Corsicana, 
and  for  whom  Beaton  Street  in  Corsicana  was  named.  My 
father  was  0.  M.  Melton  and  my  mother  was  Martha  A. 
Lemons.  Grandfather  W.  T.  Melton  ran  the  first  store  in 
Corsicana.  He  sold  groceries  and  also  sold  whiskey  out  of 
the  barrel. 

I  was  small,  but  I  well  remember  the  first  train  that 
came  to  Corsicana.  They  made  the  grade  for  the  track  with 
wheel  barrows. 

My  Grandfather  Melton  came  from  Mississippi  before 
the  Civil  War.  My  Grandfather  Lemons  came  from  Missouri 
just  before  the  War.  So  you  can  see  that  my  forefathers  were 
among  the  first  settlers  to  come  to  Texas. 

My  first  school  was  a  small  one  room  house  four  miles 
north  of  Corsicana  which  was  known  as  the  Duncan  School. 
The  community  cemetery  was  near  the  school  and  it  was 
there  that  Grandfather  and  Grandmother  Melton  were  laid 
to  rest. 

My  Father  called  those  days  the  “Good  Old  Days,”  but 
we  had  much  sickness,  and  chills.  Everything  was  not  all 
roses  as  my  father  was  in  the  Civil  War  four  years.  He  has 
told  me  many,  many  times  that  the  war  was  not  right,  and 
thought  that  it  could  have  been  settled  a  better  way.  He  was 
always  fair  with  his  fellow  man,  and  never  had  a  fight  in 
Lis  life.  I  asked  him  if  he  killed  anyone  in  the  war,  and  h^ 
said  that  he  did  not  think  so  and  told  me  to  “do  unto  others 
as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you.”  I  cannot  say  that  I 
have  kept  the  law  perfectly,  but  we  should. 

My  father  settled  a  farm  in  the  forks  of  Bryer  Creek  and 
Chambers  Creek  north  of  Corsicana,  Texas,  in  1875.  There 
were  no  wire  fences,  but  all  the  farms  were  surrounded  by 
rail  fences  split  from  the  local  timber.  Under  these  conditions 
you  can  see  that  the  farms  were  very  small.  We  had  plenty 
of  cattle,  hogs,  and  horses.  We  raised  corn  and  all  kinds  of 
vegetables.  We  did  not  have  expensive  clothes;  so  it  did  not 
take  much  money.  I  can  always  sympathize  with  women,  for 
my  mother  had  to  work  hard  to  keep  us  in  clothes,  wash 
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with  her  hands,  and  battle  the  clothes  clean  with  a  battle 
stick.  A  woman  never  quits — they  are  the  sugar  and  the  salt 
of  the  earth. 

My  father  would  hunt  bees  in  the  woods,  bring  them 
home  and  have  many  bee  gums.  We  had  plenty  of  honey. 
It  was  easy  to  live  and  not  make  money,  but  we  had  chills 
and  fever.  Due  to  these  conditions  my  father  made  several 
trips  west  to  find  grass  land  where  the  climate  was  more 
healthful. 

The  railroad  was  built  to  Corsican,  but  my  father  did 
not  like  it.  He  said  it  would  be  settled  by  people  from  the 
north  and  east,  and  he  was  going  where  there  would  be  no 
railroads.  He  wanted  to  go  west  but  did  not  want  to  take 
his  family  among  the  Indians,  as  they  were  on  the  war¬ 
path  in  the  Panhandle  of  Texas,  capturing  and  killing  man}^ 
settlers.  We  remained  in  Navarro  County  until  1878. 

There  were  many  wild  turkeys  and  deer  in  Navarro 
County,  and  my  father  hunted  a  great  deal  of  the  time.  The 
hogs  were  wild,  and  we  would  make  three  pens  in  which 
to  catch  them.  The  first  pen  had  a  trap  door,  and  then  we 
would  put  them  in  the  other  pens  until' they  were  full.  We 
took  the  meat  hogs  out,  marked  the  pigs,  and  then  turned 
them  all  out  until  the  next  winter.  We  would  set  the  trap 
again  with  the  trigger  to  an  ear  of  corn.  It  was  verv  cute 
and  lots  of  fun  for  us  kids  as  the  big  hogs  were  so  wild  and 
vicious.  We  also  had  what  we  called  “hog  dogs”  that  would 
hunt  most  any  kind  of  varments  or  animals.  They  would 
trail  anything. 

I  got  my  first  saddle  when  I  was  ten  years  old,  but  I 
cannot  remember  when  I  learned  to  swim.  My  parents  took 
pride  in  teaching  us  to  swim  so  that  we  would  be  able  to 
take  care  of  ourselves.  I  found  it  very  helpful  in  later  years 
when  I  worked  on  the  ran  ge  and  had  to  swim  rivers  with 
the  herds. 

We  had  lots  of  good  horses,  and  would  try  to  break  the 
colts  when  they  were  young,  but  sometimes  they  would  be 
four  or  five  years  old  before  we  would  get  to  break  them: 
then  they  would  be  wild  and  hard  to  handle.  Our  saddles 
were  not  very  good  as  there  were  no  steel  forks  and  rigging, 
and  the  horn  was  of  wood.  The  saddle  tree  was  made  mostly 
of  elm  forks.  My  father  would  go  to  the  woods,  cut  down 
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elm  trees,  get  the  forks  of  a  small  tree,  and  take  it  to  the 
saddle  maker  to  be  made  into  a  saddle;  so  you  see  we  could 
not  <ie  a  wild  animal  to  it.  We  would  tie  a  wild  horse  to 
the  horse’s  tail  we  were  riding  and  soon  teach  him  to  lead. 
The  next  step  was  to  stake  him  out  with  a  rope.  Then  when 
we  got  ready  to  ride  him  we  would  tie  up  one  hind  foot.  In 
that  way  we  could  get  to  him  easily  to  put  the  saddle  on  him. 
Then  came  the  fun.  It  as  alwavs  a  gamble  as  to  whether 
von  were  going  to  stay  on  or  off.  We  would  get  bucked  off, 
hut  we  alwavs  tried  him  again.  In  a  few  long  rides  we  had 
him  gentle.  This  business  of  breaking  horses  made  the 
demand  for  good  saddles,  and  when  the  steel  fork  saddle 
came,  we  had  something  we  could  tie  any  wild  steer  to. 

There  were  eleven  children  in  our  family.  There  were 
two  boys  and  two  girls  older  than  I,  and  two  hoys  and  two 
girls  younger  than  I.  Two  little  boys  died  in  infancy.  Some 
work  for  mother — women,  oh,  women — sugar  and  salt  of  the 
earth,  the  greatest  of  God’s  creation.  My  oldest  brother,  W. 
T.  Melton,  was  a  Texas  Ranger  and  a  cowboy.  He  worked 
all  over  Texas  and  Arizona.  He  married  Nettie  Wyatt  in 
Jack  County,  Texas. 

My  next  sister  was  Sallie,  or  Sissie.  She  married  Willie 
Lockhart  in  Corsicana,  Texas.  The  next  sister  was  Eugenia 
who  married  Jim  Taylor  in  Jack  County.  My  next  brother 
was  Jerry.  He  married  Della  Farmer  at  Ardmore,  Oklahoma. 
I  was  the  next  in  line.  I  married  Asenath  Moore  in  Grady, 
Indian  Territory.  The  next  was  Fannie,  who  married  George 
Hodman,  at  McAllister,  Indian  Territory.  Nettie  was  the  nexf 
sister.  She  married  Tom  Hale  at  Ardmore,  Indian  Territory. 
The  next  brother  was  Albert.  He  married  Linnie  Wilks  at 
Duncan,  Indian  Territory.  The  baby  is  Charlie.  He  was  so 
petted  he  never  married,  and  at  this  writing  is  about  sixty- 
two  years  old.  So  good-bye,  girls,  I  will  take  it  alone. 

As  I  said,  I  had  my  first  saddle  at  the  age  of  ten,  and 
I  have  had  one  ever  since.  My  father  bought  my  brother 
and  I  one  apiece— and  were  we  proud  of  them!  Before  we 
got  them,  we  rode  bareback  most  of  the  time.  When  our 
girths  were  worn  out,  we  would  make  new  ones  out  of  hair 
from  horses’  tails.  We  would  also  make  hair  ropes.  We 
would  not  get  the  hair  from  our  own  horses  but  would  find 
dead  ones  for  that  purpose,  because  we  did  not  want  to  make 
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our  horses  ugly  even  though  they  would  get  ugly  with  us 
and  buck  us  off,  but  like  boys  having  a  fight,  we  would 
soon  get  over  it  and  love  them  again. 

The  whole  world  was  outside  range,  and  we  would  some¬ 
times  get  lost  when  we  were  away,  from  home.  I  would  say 
home  was  one  way  and  my  brother  would  say  it  as  another 
way.  So  we  were  all  confused  and  the  more  we  would  try 
to  get  straightened  out,  the  more  tangled  we  got.  Our  father 
taught  us  a  lesson.  He  taught  us  that  when  we  got  confused 
like  that  to  give  or  horses  the  rein,  touch  him  lightly  with 
the  spurs  and  he  would  always  take  us  home. 

We  always  kept  eight  or  ten  horses  around  the  place 
that  we  called  our  gentle  bunch.  We  would  keep  several 
of  the  leaders  hobbled  as  we  did  not  want  them  to  get  off 
with  the  range  horses.  Most  of  the  time  we  kept  one  staked 
with  a  long  rope  in  case  of  an  emergency. 

My  father  taught  my  brother  and  I  to  take  our  ponies 
out  in  deep  water  to  swim  them  and  how  to  get  off  in  case 
we  were  thrown  off  the  side  or  if  thrown  off  behind  to  grab 
the  horse  by  the  tail  so  that  he  would  not  drown  us.  If  you 
get  off  a  horse  in  swimming  water,  he  will  always  come  to 
you.  It  seems  as  if  he  wants  you  to  help  him  or  he  wants 
to  help  you,  but  he  will  drown  you  by  striking  at  you  with 
his  front  feet.  This  lesson  was  very  helpful  to  me  in  my 
cowboy  days  when  I  had  to  swim  rivers  with  the  herd. 

We  moved  from  Navarro  County  to  Jack  County  in 
1878.  I  do  not  know  just  how  far  but  it  was  a  long  drive 
for  our  200  head  of  cattle.  My  brothers,  Jerry  and  Billie, 
and  I  were  the  cowboys.  Mv  father  drove  the  lead  wagon 
with  two  yoke  of  oxen.  Mother  and  the  rest  of  the  family 
rode  in  the  two  horse  wagons.  The  children  and  mother 
were  sick,  but  camping  out  and  changing  climates  helped 
them  to  get  well  very  quickly.  We  had  had  chills  and  fever 
in  Navarro  County  as  the  lakes  and  ponds  stood  full  of  water 
and  the  mosquitoes  were  so  numerous.  I  took  quinine  every 
way  that  a  person  could  think  of,  and  as  you  know,  the  pills 
were  not  sugar  coated  then.  I  took  some  in  coffee  and  that 
is  why  this  old  cowboy  never  drank  a  cup  of  coffee  in  my  life. 

We  lived  in  Jack  County  seven  years,  and  by  that  time 
I  was  a  real  cowboy.  The  land  was  all  outside  range  and 
grass  was  good.  There  was  an  abundance  of  wild  game  such 
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as  turkey,  deer,  bobcats,  fox,  raccoon,  and  squirrel.  My 
brother  and  I  brought  our  dors  and  we  had  seven  years  of 
fun  with  them.  The  deer  and  turkeys  were  plentiful  for  the 
Indians  had  been  driven  further  west,  but  they  never  wasted 
the  meat  as  white  people  would.  They  never  killed  any  more 
than  they  could  consume. 

We  never  thought  Ihe  country  would  ever  be  fenced, 
and  never  thought  of  barbed  wire.  My  father  never  thought 
of  anything  but  of  getting  away  from  the  thickly  settled 
country.  Soon  other  settlers  began  coming  in,  wire  began 
to  be  used,  and  school  houses  and  churches  to  be  built.  None 
of  this  appealed  to  me.  All  I  wanted  to  do  was  to  hunt, 
look  after  the  cattle,  brand  calves,  and  ride. 

There  was  no  graveyard  near  Jacksboro.  My  uncle  John 
Melton  died  at  our  home,  and  we  buried  him  on  our  place 
just  north  of  the  house.  Then  one  of  our  neighbors  died, 
and  we  buried  her  there.  There  were  five  graves  there  before 
they  started  a  “graveyard”  as  we  called  them.  It  was  said 
that  Jack  County  was  so  healthy  that  you  had  to  kill  a  man 
to  start  a  graveyard.  So  to  our  way  of  thinking  that  country 
was  a  paradise  on  earth,  plenty  of  cattle,  horses,  high  grass, 
wood,  rocky  mountains  covered  with  scrub  timber.  My  father 
put  out  an  orchard  and  we  fenced  our  garden  to  keep  out 
the  rabbits.  The  land  was  new  and  rich  as  it  had  been 
washed  down  from  the  mountains. 

We  had  to  watch  our  cattle,  as  there  was  a  few  big 
*  cow  ranches  all  over  the  country,  and  some  rustlers  would 
steal  our  cattle.  Sometimes  we  would  lose  one  of  our  best 
horses,  but  not  so  bad  as  most  cow  men  helped  each  other. 
Cow  men  would  look  after  our  cattle  and  drive  them  home, 
and  we  would  do  the  same  for  them.  We  got  along  with 
our  neighbors  and  always  made  many  friends. 

I  recall  the  seven  years  of  my  life  in  Jack  County  from 
ten  to  seventeen  years  old,  just  the  age  for  a  boy  not  to 
care  for  anything  only  a  good  time.  As  we  had  no  baseball 
games,  no  football  games,  no  schools,  and  no  towns  to  go, 
my  brother  and  I  amused  ourselves  hunting  and  riding  after 
the  cows.  I  must  tell  about  a  fine  fox  hound.  We  had  five 
fine  fox  hounds  and  sometimes  six.  We  thought  them  the 
best  in  the  world.  The  mountains  were  full  of  gray  fox  and 
bob  cats,  raccoons  and  other  game.  We  would  run  our  dogs 
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all  they  could  stand.  We  would  run  fox  mostly  at  night 
because  the  dogs  would  not  get  so  hot.  There  were  no  wire 
fences;  so  we  could  go  over  the  country  anywhere  on  moon¬ 
light  nights.  We  thought  those  dogs  were  very  smart  as 
we  trained  them  not  to  trail  deer  or  rabbits.  We  never 
trapped  any  more  hogs  after  we  moved  to  Jack  County. 
for  we  could  hunt  them  in  the  mountains  with  our  dogs. 
We  would  hunt  them  in  the  winter  after  they  had  gotten 
fat  on  acorns.  In  that  way  we  had  plenty  of  pork  and  lard. 
I  cannot  forget  mother  making  soap  from  the  old  ash-hopper. 
She  would  pour  water  on  the  wood  ashes  and  dip  the  lye  that 
she  used  to  make  the  soap.  She  would  make  a  big  barrel 
of  Ibis  soft  scan. 

I  did  not  have  time  to  go  to  school;  so  I  praise  my 
mother  for  teaching  me  and  doing  the  best  she  could  with 
our  education.  My  father  always  said,  “Son.  if  you  have 
brains  and  use  them,  you  do  not  need  anything  else.”  He 
must  have  meant  if  I  would  use  my  mind,  or  my  mind  and 
my  brains  might  be  closely  connected.  It  would  take  a  brain 
specialist  to  tell  whether  I  had  any  brains  or  just  sour  water 
in  my  head. 

So  time  passed  on. 

A  big  roundup  of  cattle  in  1882  in  Lost  Valley  on 
Cameron  Creek  in  the  north  part  of  Jack  County  known 
then  as  the  Loving  Range.  Ollie  Loving  was  the  range  boss. 
The  roundup  was  estimated  at  about  ten  thousand  cattL. 
There  were  about  twentv  chuckwagons  with  about  twen^r 
cowboys  to  each  wagon.  The  cowboys  represented  the  ranch 
he  worked  for  and  each  horse  was  the  same  brand  as  tb° 
cattle  he  gathered.  Say  a  cowboy  worked  for  the  Oq 

Ranch;  then  every  horse  on  the  ranch  was  of  that  brand. 

Every  wagon  boss  would  have  his  men  stationed  around 
the  herd  in  groups.  Then  the  range  boss,  Ollie  Loving,  would 
ride  from  one  group  to  the  other  and  two  from  each  group 
would  ride  into  the  herd  and  look  for  the  brand  of  their 
cattle.  He  would  limit  each  boy  to  twenty  minutes  and  thon 
two  more  would  take  their  place,  and  so  on  until  the  boss 
was  satisfied  that  he  and  his  cattle  were  all  right.  We  would 
turn  the  main  herd  loose  say  four  or  five  o’clock,  down  on 
Cameron  Creek  for  water.  The  next  day  we  would  round 
the  same  country,  the  same  cattle,  on  the  same  ground  and 
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work  than  the  same  way.  All  of  those  little  herds  tha* 
they  got  out  of  the  main  herd  would  have  to  be  kept  under 
herd  day  and  night,  and  moved  from  one  roundup  ground 
to  the  next.  When  every  boy  had  his  cattle  there  would 
only  be  the  range  cattle  left  say  the  Loving  Range. 

This  type  of  roundup  was  before  the  wire  came.  Thai 
the  wire  came,  and  with  it  the  nesters.  These  nesters  settled 
on  every  piece  of  land  tr,ey  could  find.  In  this  way.  Jack 
Montague,  Young,  and  all  those  counties  settled.  So  most 
of  the  cowmen  moved  west.  Great  herds  drove  west  to  1h° 
Panhandle  and  New  Mexico,  where  they  could  get  grass. 
The  nesters  who  got  the  county  soon  got  all  the  grass  and 
they  always  had  more  cattle  than  they  had  grass.  The  cow¬ 
men  bought  the  watering  creeks  and  fenced  the  water,  cut 
the  nesters  off  from  water.  Most  of  them  had  not  built 
any  tanks  or  dug  any  wells;  so  the  fence  cutting  took  plar« 
The  nesters  would  cut  the  fences,  and  many  men  lost  thei** 
lives  over  the  deal. 

The  nester  had  no  money  to  pay  for  work;  so  this  17 
year  old  boy  went  west  to  work  on  a  big  cattle  ranch.  I 
went  west  in  1885.  I  do  not  know  how  I  will  make  it,  but 
I  will  try  to  tell  my  life — simple  as  it  may  be.  I  hired  to 
Bill  Curtis,  the  Vuriis  and  Atkinson  Ranch.  Their  brand  was 

Q  and  their  ranch  was  on  Buck  Creek  about  25  miles 

north  of  where  Childress,  Texas,  now  stands.  My  brother. 
W.  T.  Melton,  had  worked  for  Curtis  so  he  got  me  a  job, 
and  we  worked  together  the  spring  and  summer  and  until 
late  fall  of  1885.  Bill  Curtis  had  had  ranches  in  Jack  and 
Palo  Pinta  Counties,  but  when  the  nesters  moved  in,  he 
started  west  to  get  away  from  them.  He  sent  two  chuck 
wagons,  about  20  men,  100  horses  with  the  wagon  boss  to 
the  ranch  on  Buck  Creek  to  work  their  cattle  that  summer. 
My  brother  had  joined  the  wagon  the  day  before  and  came 
by  home  after  me.  He  said,  “If  you  want  to  be  a  cowboy. 
I  have  a  job  for  you  on  a  ranch  for  $30  per  month.  Wo 
will  go  to  the  ranch  in  the  Panhandle  and  perhaps  on  to 
Kansas.  So  if  you  think  vou  can  hold  your  own,  place  your 
own  hand.”  I  asked  my  father  and  mother  what  they  thought 
about  the  job.  My  father  said,  “You  will  have  to  get  out 
on  your  own  some  day;  so  do  as  you  please.  You  are  free 
to  go.”  (We  had  been  taught  that  a  boy  was  not  free  to 


leave  home  until  he  was  21.) 

We  joined  the  chuck  wagon  at  Antelope,  Texas,  30  miles 
northwest  of  Jacksboro.  The  next  morning  we  started  for 
the  Panhandle.  I  well  remember  saddling  my  little  pony, 
Sorrel  Top.  Father  did  not  care  for  Sorrel  Top  and  wanted 
me  to  take  him,  but  when  I  went  to  work  on  the  ranch  I 
could  not  use  him  as  the  Company  or  Ranchman  would  not 
let  anyone  use  his  own  horse.  You  had  to  ride  company 
horses.  Sorrel  Top  was  in  the  way;  so  I  could  not  do  any¬ 
thing  but  sell  him.  He  was  4  years  old  and  so  gentle  I  was 
afraid  some  boy  would  ride  him  and  abuse  him.  At  that 
time  we  had  many  sore  back  and  cinch  sore  horses.  The 
boys  would  cinch  them  so  tight  that  it  would  make  sores. 
Many  of  the  boys  did  not  care  for  their  mount,  but  I  always 
loved  horses  and  was  good  to  mine. 

Many  of  the  cow  horses  were  half -broke,  and  most  of 
them  would  buck.  Many  times  I  would  grab  for  the  saddle 
horn  and  pick  up  a  handful  of  dirt.  Then  there  would  be  a 
horse  loose  with  a  saddle  on.  The  boys  would  catch  him; 
then  you  had  to  try  him  again.  Early  in  the  spring  when 
the  horses  were  fresh  was  the  trying  time  of  riding  but  it 
was  fun. 

“I  am  a  little  nester 
And  I  have  a  piece  of  land 
I’ll  raise  corn  and  cotton  when  I  can 
Wear  low  quarter  shoes 
Without  any  socks 
And  drop  all  the  nickels 
In  the  machinery  box.” 

When  we  got  to  the  ranch  it  was  eight  or  ten  days  from 

the  time  my  brother  and  I  joined  the  chuck  wagon  at 

Antelope.  I  was  the  Kid,  as  all  the  boys  called  me.  I  made 

friends  even  though  I  had  never  mixed  with  men.  Every 

*/ 

one  was  older  than  I,  but  they  were  good  to  me.  I  had  been 
taught  to  let  older  men  talk  and  for  me  to  listen.  Perhaps 
that  is  one  thing  that  helped  me.  All  the  boys  were  jolly  and 
gay  with  jokes  and  songs.  There  were  all  men,  no  women. 
I  was  soon  a  man  with  the  ways  of  men,  sang  rough  songs, 
told  rough  jokes,  swore  like  a  man,  and  roped  anything.  I 
was  fairly  good  with  a  rope  and  was  not  afraid  to  try  any 
horse. 

Elax  Mayo  was  our  trail  boss.  We  had  a  chuck  wagon, 
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about  50  horses,  nine  men  and  the  cook.  On  the  trail  we 
used  one  special  horse  to  ride  at  night.  We  stood  guard,  two 
men  at  a  time.  We  started  to  work  on  the  tenth  of  April 
and  by  the  first  of  May  we  had  the  herd  ready  to  start  on 
the  trial.  Fifteen  hundred  big  steers  started  to  Honey  Well, 
Kansas.  We  went  through  the  Indian  Territory.  There  were 
two  men  to  point  the  cattle,  one  on  each  side  at  the  lead. 
Just  behind  the  lead  men  were  three  drag  drivers  who  kept 
the  slow  cattle  moving.  A  good  drag  driver  was  hard  to 
find  as  most  of  them  would  work  them  too  fast.  We  wanted 
the  cattle  to  get  fat  on  the  trail  and  about  ten  miles  a  day 
was  a  good  drive.  (Bill  Melton  and  Slickie  were  our  pointers.) 

“They  always  point  our  herd 
They  will  get  together 
And  sure  to  have  a  few  words; 

Bill  will  tell  a  big  tale 
And  think  he  is  doing  well 
But  Slickie  will  tell  a  slaughter  tale 
And  beat  him  all  to  Hell.” 

When  the  cattle  were  going  nicely  on  the  trail.  Bill 
would  ride  over  and  talk  to  Slickie,  or  Slickie  would  ride 
across  the  trail  and  talk  to  Bill. 

I’ll  tell  you  about  Tom  Bogers 
I’ll  tell  you  with  very  few  words 
He  is  one  of  those  old  boys 
That  always  sleeps  on  herd 
We  threw  the  cattle  off  the  trail 
As  we  always  graze  a  beef 
Tom  crawled  off 
On  a  little  hill 
And  as  usual  went  to  sleep 
His  horse  grazed  ’round  him 
While  he  enjoying  life 
Dreamed  about  those  nester  girls 
Which  one  would  be  his  wife. 

He  woke  up  in  the  light 
Crawled  up  in  his  saddle 
And  pointed  his  horse 
Off  down  the  hill 
To  hunt  that  herd  of  cattle. 

The  boss,  of  course,  rounded  him  up. 
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Tom  looked  a  little  sold; 

He  said,  “You  will  have  to  do  better 
Or  I  will  give  you  your  little  roll.” 

Tom  grabbed  up  his  bedding; 

His  blankets  he  began  to  fold. 

He  said,  “I  acknowledge  I  am  onery  as  Hell 
Goddam  my  sleepy  soul.” 

The  cowboys  had  a  by-word  when  he  was  paid  off,  he 
got  his  lit  le  roll,  and  that  was  usually  little.  We  only  got 
$30  per  month,  and  we  furnished  our  bed  and  saddle.  The 
ranch  furnished  horses  and  meals.  We  never  got  much 
beef  on  the  trail  as  so  many  cattle  were  contracted  and 
we  tried  to  make  the  amount  show  up  at  the  end  of  the 
trail.  We  would  count  the  cattle  every  few  days  to  see  if 
any  were  missing,  especially  after  a  stampede  we  had  on 
some  rainy  nights. 

T^e  Indians  were  not  so  friendly  as  they  knew  we  were 
in  Iheir  country.  They  were  under  the  orders  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  but  they  did  not  fear  the  soldiers  as  the  soldiers  were 
often  many  miles  away.  We  had  orders  not  to  kill  an  Indian 
or  have  any  trouble  with  them.  They  would  demand  beef 
by  saying  we  were  on  their  land  and  our  cattle  were  eating 
their  gress.  We  would  have  to  give  them  a  beef,  because 
we  were  afraid  they  would  stampede  our  cattle  at  night.  We 
tried  to  be  good  to  them,  not  because  we  loved  them,  but  we 
knew  it  would  not  do  to  get  in  trouble  with  them;  if  so  we 
had  government  trouble.  Those  Indians  were  Kiowas  and 
Commanches.  They  had  not  been  off  the  war  trail  very  long. 
I  think  the  last  Indians  killed  in  the  Panhandle  were  by  cow- 
bo  vs  in  1881.  They  would  steal  out  from  the  reservation 
and  if  they  were  caught  by  soldiers,  they  would  just  make 
them  go  back  to  the  reservation.  Most  of  the  boys  carried 
guns  to  protect  themselves,  in  case  some  bully  tried  to  run 
rough  shod  over  them,  but  of  course  some  carried  them  for 
show.  Sometimes  there  was  no  law  closer  than  100  miles 
and  we  often  had  to  make  our  own  laws.  We  tried  to  have 
the  law  “treat  every  man  as  you  would  have  him  treat  you.” 
Some  would  not  respect  the  law  and  they  often  got  into 
trouble.  They  would  have  to  lay  their  guns  down  as  some 
good  man  would  kill  him.  I  know  one  instance  where  a 
so-called  bad  man  was  waving  his  gun  and  saying  he  was 
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a  wolf.  A  boy  pulled  his  gun,  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder 
and  asked  him  what  kind  of  wolf  he  was.  The  bad  man  said, 
“I’m  a  pet  wolf.”  That  ended  the  row.  So  this  writer  has 
always  been  a  pet  wolf. 

We  landed  the  cattle  at  the  101  Ranch  on  the  Salt  Fork 
of  the  Arkansas  River.  Every  herd  of  cattle  has  a  leader 
but  of  course  we  had  a  few  stampedes.  As  it  rained  and 
lightninged,  we  would  be  in  front  of  the  herd  and  then  the 
wind  and  rain  would  change  and  we  would  behind  them 
as  they  would  turn  with  the  rain.  In  a  flash  they  would  run, 
but  those  night  horses  were  on  guard,  and  watched  them 
just  as  the  boys  did. 

Cowpunching  is  a  science  just  like  anvthing  else.  The 
more  you  put  into  it  the  more  you  get  out  of  it.  I  always 
did  my  best  for  that  was  all  I  knew;  I  will  give  you  a  littR 
instance.  One  time  we  were  on  the  trail  with  about  1  000 
cows  and  calves.  We  had  to  make  about  a  20  mile  ^rive, 
and  that  is  a  long  drive  for  a  herd  of  cows  and  calves — as 
some  of  the  calves  were  quite  young.  The  boss  was  supposed 
to  be  a  good  cowman  and  had  us  shove  them  off  the  bed 
ground  early  in  the  morning.  When  we  had  gotten  about 
a  mile,  cows  began  to  hunt  their  calves,  and  calves  began 
to  hunt  their  mothers.  With  a  thousand  cows  and  calvos 
bawling  and  milling,  we  had  a  mess.  The  calves  went  back 
to  the  bed  grounds,  and  every  cow  was  lost  from  her  calf. 
Some  of  the  boys  knew  the  mistake  tli^  boss  was  going  to 
make,  but  they  did  not  tell  him.  Finally  one  old  boy  sug¬ 
gested  that  we  turn  them  loose,  give  them  room  to  go  away, 
and  let  them  alone,  and  they  would  find  their  calves.  In 
about  three  hours  every  cow  had  her  calf  and  was  grazing 
along  nicely.  (Some  science  in  cow  punching.)  Now  I  will 
tell  you  what  a  good  cowman  would  have  done.  He  would 
have  let  the  cow  get  up  with  the  calf  by  her  side.  The  mother 
would  have  begun  to  graze,  and  the  calf  would  follow.  In 
that  way  they  go  slowlv,  the  calf  follows  closely,  and  they 
hardly  ever  get  confused. 

From  Honeywell,  Kansas,  we  started  back  for  the  ranch 
on  Buck  Creek,  Texas.  Then  we  started  the  roundup  to 
brand  the  calves.  We  rounded  the  range  with  one  branding 
wagon  and  about  20  men.  At  the  same  time  we  put  up 
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another  trail  herd  of  about  ten  men  with  the  trail  wagon. 
We  put  up  1500  heifer  yearlings.  Those  yearlings  were  wild, 
for  they  had  never  been  in  a  herd,  but  we  got  them  together 
and  started  on  the  trail.  This  was  about  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember,  1885.  We  started  north  with  them,  but  they  were 
raw  and  hard  to  handle.  Ben  Denson  was  our  boss  this  time 
with  a  different  bunch  of  boys.  Those  heifers  were  mean 
to  handle  as  thev  would  run  every  night.  We  had  seven 
good  horses  to  the  man,  and  we  ran  them  down,  because 
many  of  them  had  sore  backs  or  tender  feet.  When  we  got 
to  Old  Fort  Elliot  near  Mobeetie,  it  began  to  rain.  The 
rainv  nights  were  dark,  and  the  thunder  and  lightning  scared 
the  heifers.  They  went  into  the  brakes  along  Sweetwater 
Creek  and  scattered  evervwhere.  We  lost  about  500  head, 
because  they  got  with  the  wild  range  cattle,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  run  them  down  and  get  them.  We  took  the 
1,000  we  had  left  back  to  the  ranch.  So  you  see  cowpunching 
is  not  a  picnic. 

We  were  out  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  rain  or  shine,  day 
or  night.  We  all  had  slickers  that  kept  us  fairly  dry.  Some 
boys  quit  never  to  return  again.  I  did  not  know  where  to 
go  as  there  was  noth’ng  back  home  for  me.  The  grass  was 
all  gone  in  Jack  County,  no  big  ranches,  and  no  herds;  so 
I  stayed  with  the  eatfP.  When  we  got  back  to  the  ranch, 
the  boys  were  busv  branding  the  fall  calves.  As  I  well 
remember,  there  were  about  10,000  tallies.  We  worked  until 
late  fall,  and  th°n  it  did  not  take  so  many  men — two  to 
four  men  to  the  line  camp  to  ride  the  line. 

My  brother  and  I  took  most  of  the  horses  to  Palo  Pinto 
County  to  winter  down  there.  In  the  spring  we  went  west 
again  to  work.  Again  we  went  to  the  ^  Ranch.  We  put 

up  a  herd  to  go  to  Montana  that  as  sold  to  Clark  and  Plum 
Clark,  and  Plum  had  a  ranch  in  Montana,  and  we  started 
out  with  1500  in  the  herd  that  I  was  with,  and  1500  in 
another  herd.  We  started  the  first  of  May,  1886.  Lum 
Bagwell  was  our  boss.  The  boys  called  him  Old  Lum,  but 
he  was  a  seasoned  cowhand.  We  got  to  Montana  about  the 
last  day  of  August.  We  did  not  have  a  stampede  and  did 
not  lose  but  eight  steers.  We  lost  them  in  the  Arkansas 
River.  We  put  them  in  swimming  water  with  a  boy  on  each 
side  to  keep  them  straight  across  the  river,  but  in  some  way 
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the  lead  caltle  turned  around  and  began  to  mill.  In  th^ 
mill  we  drowned  eight  steers  before  we  could  get  them 
straight  again.  The  boss  called  the  boys  together  and  told 
the  ones  who  could  not  swim  not  to  take  to  the  water  with 
the  cattle.  There  was  a  bridge  at  Fort  Laramie,  15  or  20 
miles  below;  so  the  boys  who  could  not  swim  and  the  chuck- 
wagon  crossed  on  it.  We  camped  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  several  days  before  we  would  tackle  it.  We  swam  the 
herd  and  camped  on  the  north  side.  After  counting  th" 
cattle  eight  s^ort  and  two  horses  short,  we  decided  we  had 
lost  them  on  the  other  side.  The  boss  asked  who  would 
volunteer  to  swim  the  river  and  go  back  to  look  for  the 
two  missing  horses;  so  I  said  that  I  would  go  if  another 
boy  would  go  with  me.  Another  boy  volunteered,  and  we 
saddled  our  horses.  I  tried  to  put  my  horse  into  the  water, 
but  he  would  not  go.  I  gave  him  the  spurs,  but  still  he  would 
not  go.  I  told  the  boss  it  would  not  do  to  put  that  horse  into 
the  water,  and  he  told  me  to  get  the  best  one  in  my  mount; 
so  I  changed  horses,  and  it  took  to  the  water. 

I  was  not  afraid  of  water,  for  my  brother  and  I  had 
swum  our  ponies  for  fun  when  we  were  small.  We  forded 
the  North  Platte.  It  was  a  nice  riv^r  to  swim  as  it  did  not 
have  any  quicksand  and  had  a  bridge  to  take  the  horses  and 
wagon  across.  We  would  not  nut  the  cattle  on  a  bridge, 
because  the  noise  would  make  them  run.  When  cattle  do 
not  want  to  go  any  place,  thev  mill — that  is,  go  ’round  and 
’round,  and  the  mill  is  sometimes  hard  to  break  up.  Some¬ 
times  when  the  work  got  a  little  rough,  the  boys  would  quit; 
then  we  would  be  shorthanded.  The  boss  would  hire  anyone 
even  if  he  had  never  ridden  a  horse.  The  boss  would  always 
hire  several  at  the  different  towns.  He  hired  one  old  boy 
from  Kansas  about  22  or  23  years  old  who  thought  he  was 
a  real  cowboy.  He  thought  a  cowboy  had  to  be  tough.  He 
tried  to  raise  a  racket  with  every  boy  in  camp.  When  he 
would  come  to  the  wagon  from  the  herd,  he  would  ride 
up  to  the  wagon  as  if  he  were  going  to  run  over  everything 
and  throw  dust  into  the  cook’s  pans.  I  told  the  cook  that 
if  he  would  not  let  him  whip  me  that  I  would  make  his  horse 
throw  him.  We  made  it  up  that  I  was  to  be  under  the  wagon 
when  he  rode  up  and  was  to  run  out  on  my  hands  and  feet 
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and  meet  him.  I  knew  the  horse  would  stop  suddenly,  turn 
to  one  side,  and  the  rider  would  get  spilled.  I  knew  that  he 
was  no  horseman.  The  cook  and  several  of  the  boys  were 
se'  for  the  fun.  When  he  got  in  about  30  yards  of  the 
wagon,  I  made  a  dash  to  meet  him.  The  horse  nor  rider 
were  not  expecting  anything  like  that;  so  off  came  the  rider. 
I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  any  one  roll  so  fast  and  so  far. 
He  rolled  past  the  wagon  and  everyone  laughed  and  yelled. 
He  got  up  fighting  just  as  we  expected.  He  made  for  me, 
but  one  boy  stopped  him  with  a  gun.  He  had  lost  his  gun 
in  the  fall,  and  the  boys  would  not  let  him  pick  it  up.  He 
started  at  me  again,  and  we  could  handly  keep  one  boy 
from  killing  him.  We  got  it  all  settled,  but  the  boys  would 
not  give  him  his  gun  until  he  promised  to  be  good,  and  that 
was  not  long,  because  he  knew  what  would  take  nlace.  We 
soon  found  out  he  was  not  bad,  but  just  tried  to  be  a  bully, 
but  he  never  ran  up  to  camp  anv  more.  We  would  wake 
him  up  to  an  on  anard.  but  he  would  not  come  out  to  relieve 
us.  He  did  my  partner  and  me  that  way  several  times;  so 
we  decided  to  break  him  of  it.  Mv  partner  woke  him  and 
h»s  pal  up  to  stand  guard.  His  pal  came  out,  but  Kansas 
did  not  show  up.  They  told  me  to  go  see  if  I  could  get 
him  out.  I  lop^d  down  to  camp,  put  my  rope  on  his  feet 
and  dragged  him  about  30  vards.  It  surely  woke  him  up. 
He  had  always  said  that  we  never  got  him  awake,  but  he 
could  not  sav  it  this  time.  He  did  not  know  who  did  it  and 
no  one  would  give  me  away;  so  he  did  not  know  what  to 
do,  but  he  as  easv  to  wake  from  then  on.  I  did  not  have 
to  take  the  rope  off,  for  when  I  gave  slack,  it  came  off.  Mad, 
God  was  he  mad!  The  boys  had  more  fun,  and  it  got  funnier 
all  th°  time.  In  a  few  days  he  decided  to  quit.  We  caught 
his  night  horse,  but  hu  would  not  saddle  him,  nor  would  he 
stand  guard  that  night.  The  boss  told  him  that  if  he  did 
not  stand  guard,  he  would  not  have  a  horse  the  next  day. 
Th^  boss  told  the  cook  to  not  let  him  put  his  saddle  on 
the  wagon.  The  cook  told  the  boss  to  see  to  that  and  the 
boys  were  eager  to  see  the  fight.  When  the  boss  threw  his 
saddle  off  the  wagon,  Kansas  threw  his  saddle  on  the  wagon; 
so  the  boss  threw  it  off.  The  wagon  drove  off  and  left  him 
on  the  prairie,  and  that  was  the  last  we  saw  of  Kansas.  We 
knew  he  would  catch  the  next  herd  as  we  were  in  sight  of 
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the  dust  of  another  herd.  If  the  boys  had  thought  he  was 
being  mistreated,  they  would  not  have  stood  for  it,  but  he 
was  only  reaping  what  he  had  sowed. 

So  on  we  drove  up  the  trail,  most  of  the  time  short- 
handed.  Some  of  the  boys  would  quit  our  outfit  and  hire 
to  others,  and  others  would  hire  to  us.  You  would  not  think 
cowboys  would  change  around  so  much,  but  lots  of  them 
went  from  place  to  place  hunting  an  easy  job.  I  never  looked 
for  anything  easy;  so  I  never  changed  jobs  often.  Frank 
Norfleet  and  I  were  the  only  ones  who  started  from  the 
ranch  and  went  all  the  way  through.  Yes,  the  cook  or  the 
boss  is  the  place  to  try  a  boy  out  if  he  goes  up  the  trail 
from  Texas  to  Montana  or  Wyoming.  Many  could  not  stand 
the  rain  and  the  hail.  I  was  not  in  a  very  bad  hail,  but 
the  herd  that  was  behind  us  was  in  a  bad  one.  It  came  up 
suddenly,  and  all  the  boys  were  on  guard.  Some  did  not 
know  how  to  protect  themselves,  but  others  jumped  off  their 
horses,  took  their  saddles  over  them,  and  stayed  under  it 
until  the  hail  was  over.  Some  of  those  who  did  not  put  their 
saddles  over  them,  were  beaten  until  they  could  not  wear 
their  hats,  and  their  hands  were  in  bad  shape.  We  went  to 
see  about  them  the  next  morning,  and  they  came  to  see 
about  us.  Some  of  them  were  so  badly  beaten  that  they 
never  went  on  the  trail  again;  some  went  to  the  settlements 
never  to  return  to  the  trail.  One  boy  told  me  if  he  ever  got 
home,  he  would  stay.  I  did  not  have  any  home,  and  the 
range  was  my  home,  nothing  but  my  saddle  for  shelter  and 
my  slicker  and  my  blankets  for  a  bed.  My  blankets  and  my 
saddle  were  all  I  owned  in  th~  world — oh  yes,  I  forgot  my 
hoots,  spurs,  and  bri  'le  but  I  still  had  my  nerve,  and  I 
still  have  some  of  it  though  I  am  77. 

My  brother  did  not  go  west  with  me  on  this  trip,  but 
went  to  Arizona.  He  had  been  to  Arizona  before,  and  he 
would  not  let  me  go — said  it  was  too  rough  for  me.  There 
were  Aoache  Indians  on  the  war  path  where  he  was  going. 
He  worked  for  the  Sansimane  Cattle  Company. 

When  we  landed  at  th^  ranch  in  Montana,  we  found  the 
cattle  we  had  taken  up  the  year  before  were  fat.  We  put  a 
herd  to  take  to  the  Sioux  Indians;  the  Indian  Reservation 
was  in  North  Dakota,  and  we  delivered  them  to  the  Standing 
Rock  Agency  on  the  big  Missouri  River.  We  had  1500  big 
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steers  and  made  the  drive  of  about  200  miles  after  making, 
the  drive  from  Texas.  We  had  an  interpreter  and  guide 
to  take  us  through  the  reservation.  There  was  no  cow  trail 
and  no  road  and  some  of  the  county  was  plenty  rough  foi 
our  wagon.  We  met  many  Indians  before  we  got  to  the 
Fort  where  we  delivered  the  cattle,  but  they  were  more 
friendly  than  the  Commanches.  They  all  received  their  beef 
at  the  Agency  which  made  a  good  market  for  the  cattlemen 
in  Montana.  There  were  many  tribes  of  the  northern  Indians, 
and  the  government  fed  them  on  beef.  I  saw  the  Agent 
deliver  the  beef  to  them.  He  would  deliver  them  on  foot — 
that  is  turn  the  steers  out  of  a  big  corral,  call  out  an  Indian’s 
name,  and  several  Indians  would  take  after  the  steer  with 
their  bow^s  and  arrows  until  they  killed  the  steer.  Nothing 
was  left  of  the  animal  but  the  grass  emptied  out  of  his 
paunch  and  his  horns.  They  ate  lots  of  raw  meat,  some 
fresh,  but  mostly  dried.  They  all  raised  pumpkins  and  corn. 
Their  fields  had  no  fences,  and  the  squaws  had  to  work  to 
keep  the  ponies  off  the  corn.  The  Indian  men,  like  white 
men,  imposed  on  the  women. 

We  started  back  to  the  ranch  and  had  traveled  until 
noon  when  we  missed  two  horses,  and  they  sent  me  back 
to  look  for  them.  I  rode  until  about  dark  looking  for  them 
and  ran  into  an  Indian  camp.  I  was  tired  and  hungry  and 
asked  to  stay  all  night  with  them.  They  welcomed  me.  We 
could  talk  only  by  signs,  but  I  made  it  fine.  I  told  them  my 
business.  They  questioned  me,  and  I  soon  learned  to  talk 
by  signs.  They  took  my  horse  and  staked  him  and  then 
took  my  saddle  and  hid  it  so  that  I  would  not  leave  in  the 
night.  The  next  morning  they  got  my  horse  and  saddled  it 
for  me — the  first  time  in  my  liFe  I  ever  had  anybody  saddle 
my  horse.  They  knew  where  my  horses  were,  but  would 
not  tell  me  until  the  next  morning.  They  made  me  describe 
them  and  went  with  me  to  get  them.  I  gave  them  $2  and 
shook  their  hands.  I  struck  out  to  trail  my  wagon.  They 
had  half  a  day  start  on  me,  but  I  caught  them  just  before 
night.  I  changed  horses  twice  that  day. 

(I  did  not  like  to  use  the  Indians’  bed,  but  it  was  pretty 
cold,  and  I  took  a  chance  on  getting  bed  bugs.  All  Indians 
in  those  days  had  bed  bugs,  and  body  bugs.  Cowboys  in 
early  days  were  seldom  without  bugs,  for  boys  would  move 
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from  one  camp  to  another  and  kept  them  scattered.  I  never 
did  learn  to  like  them,  but  I  think  they  are  a  gentleman 
by  the  side  of  a  flea. 

I  learned  from  the  Indians  that  horse  rustlers  would 
pretend  to  be  their  friends  to  steal  their  horses  and  get 
away.  So  I  could  not  blame  them  for  being  careful. 

In  the  fall  of  1886  we  went  into  winter  camp,  killed 
four  big  steers  for  winter  meat,  hung  them  up  by  quarters 
in  an  open  house  made  of  logs.  We  had  forzen  meat  all 
winter.  There  was  not  much  work  to  do  as  there  were 
no  fences  to  ride  and  the  cattle  were  just  turned  loose  to 
go  where  they  could  find  food.  The  snow  was  very  deep, 
and  they  were  caught  on  creeks  and  rivers.  The  snow  had 
covered  the  grass,  and  they  had  no  water;  they  ate  snow 
for  water.  Those  poor  Texas  cattle  died  in  herds  that  winter. 
We  hardly  had  enough  to  roundup  in  the  spring.  Cowmen 
that  were  not  broke,  were  badly  bent.  We  worked  all  spring 
and  summer  gathering  what  was  left  and  put  them  on  the 
range  there.  We  rode  line  to  keep  them  on  the  range  as 
there  were  no  fences.  When  the  snow  melted,  the  grass 
came  very  fast,  and  the  cattle  got  very  fat.  That  fall  we 
took  a  herd  to  the  Rosebud  Agency  to  the  Cheyenne  Indians. 
We  delivered  them  late  in  the  fall,  and  then  headed  for 
Texas.  There  were  six  Texas  boys  who  wanted  to  go  home. 
The  man  we  worked  for  took  us  to  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and 
paid  our  ways  to  Fort  Worth.  We  took  our  saddles  and 
what  little  bedding  we  had.  One  boy  lived  at  Weatherford. 
Texas.  He  is  the  only  one  I  have  seen  since.  His  name  was 
Dan  Kutch.  I  first  met  him  at  Honey  Well,  Kansas.  Then 
two  years  afterwards  I  met  him  in  Montana;  then  in  1888 
I  met  him  in  the  Panhandle.  I  lost  him  for  35  years,  and 
then  met  him  again. 

From  Fort  Worth  I  went  to  Jacksboro  where  I  bought 
a  horse.  I  stayed  all  winter,  worked  a  little,  and  visited  a 
lot.  I  got  50c  a  day  for  walking  and  plowing,  but  walking 
soon  got  old.  I  had  my  horse  and  saddle  waiting  until  I  saw 
a  little  green  grass  come.  In  March  I  hired  to  a  man  who 
lived  at  Henrietta,  Texas,  about  40  miles  north.  He  wa> 
gathering  nester  calves  to  take  to  Cherokee  Country.  He 
intended  to  ship  them  when  he  got  a  carload.  I  worked 
with  him  until  he  got  ready  to  load  them;  then  I  told  him 
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i  believed  I  would  go  to  the  Panhandle.  It  was  too  early 
for  the  roundup,  but  I  had  to  find  a  job.  I  started  west, 
crossed  Red  River  at  Doan’s  store,  went  up  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  and  stopped  at  several  line  camps.  I 
remember  one  night  I  stopped  at  a  line  camp  and  welcomed 
as  three  other  boys  had  also  stopped.  When  time  came  to 
go  to  bed,  the  boy  who  was  keeping  the  camp  asked  me 
if  I  had  any  bedding,  and  I  told  him  no;  so  he  said,  “This 
boy  hasn’t  any  bedding;  so  you  and  him  can  sleep  together.” 
I  thought  it  was  pretty  good  joke  as  neither  of  us  had  any 
bedding  on  which  to  sleep.  We  had  a  good  lime,  sat  up  most 
of  the  night  playing  cards,  and  telling  jokes,  and  there  were 
no  strangers  by  morning.  I  stayed  all  night  with  Sport 
Newman  and  Fate  West  at  the  old  Salden  Creek  Camp  at 
the  mouth  of  Ruck  Creek.  I  had  known  those  boys  before 
they  had  saved  up  a  little  money  and  established  the  ranch 
there  on  the  Greer  County  and  Texas  line.  Sport  Newman  told 
me  I  could  get  a  job  on  the  YY  Ranch  as  he  had  heard 

Frank  Gallegos,  the  wagon  boss,  speak  of  me.  I  went  to  the 
-fy  Ranch  and  got  a  job,  sold  my  horse,  but  found  Sorrel- 

top,  the  little  horse  I  had  sold  in  1885.  He  had  had  good 
care  and  was  a  top  cutting  horse.  I  was  proud  of  him  and 
I  think  he  knew  me  as  he  would  come  up  to  me  to  be  petted. 
I  worked  for  the  ' -fY  for  three  years.  The  ranch  was  located 

12  miles  north  of  Childress.  O’Connell  and  Ellison  were 
the  principle  owners,  but  J.  W.  Perry  ran  the  ranch.  Frank 
Callegos  later  was  cattle  inspector  for  the  North  West  Cattle 
Association.  He  was  stationed  in  Kansas  City.  He  had  the 
brands  of  all  the  cattlemen  which  made  it  impossible  for 
a  thief  to  steal  cattle  and  try  to  s°ll  them  at  the  large  markets. 

I  voted  in  the  election  in  Hariman  County  when  they 
moved  the  county  seat  to  Quanah.  I  think  it  was  in  1889. 

I  had  many  horses  to  fall  with  me  on  that  range  as  the 
prairie  dogs  and  gophers  had  so  many  holes.  Our  horses 
would  never  step  in  an  open  hole,  that  is  one  that  is  not 
covered  over  with  dirt  or  grass.  Some  horses  never  learned 
fo  watch  for  holes,  because  they  were  so  high-headed.  Boys 
who  had  ridden  the  range  a  long  time  learned  to  ride  on 
a  tight  rein  which  would  assist  the  horse  in  falling — I  mean 
give  him  a  chance  to  catch  with  his  fore  feet.  It  was 
dangerous  work,  hut  like  autos  I  got  used  to  it.  Many  boys 
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got  their  legs  broken,  and  some  were  killed  in  such  falls.  I 
recall  getting  my  collar  bone  broken  in  a  fall.  I  got  out  of 
the  horse’s  way  but  must  have  landed  on  my  left  hand.  I 
got  up  by  the  time  the  horse  did,  but  when  I  tried  to  lift 
my  hand  to  the  saddle,  I  found  there  was  something  wrong. 
A  boy  who  saw  my  horse  fall  came  up  and  asked  if  some¬ 
thing  was  wrong,  and  I  told  him  I  was  hurt  but  did  not 
know  where.  He  examined  me  and  found  my  collar  bone 
was  broken.  He  said,  “Get  on  your  horse,  and  we  will  go 
to  the  wagon,  but  don’t  get  sick.”  I  told  him  that  I  never 
got  sick  when  I  was  hurt.  I  got  on  my  horse  and  went  to 
the  wagon.  One  of  the  boys  went  to  the  ranch  and  got  the 
buckboard,  and  we  went  to  Childress  to  the  doctor.  He 
wrapped  about  3  or  4  hundred  yards  of  cloth  around  me 
and  said  I  would  be  0.  K.  in  a  few  days.  It  stayed  wrapped 
up  for  ten  days  and  my  arm  seemed  to  be  dead.  The  doctor 
said  that  was  ail  he  could  do.  I  kept  working  and  it  finally 
got  well,  but  it  was  not  stout  for  a  long  time.  In  the  three 

years  I  worked  for  -fY  ,  I  dug  many  cows  out  of  the  quick¬ 
sand.  We  did  not  feed  any  cattle  then,  and  they  got  poor 
in  the  winter.  In  the  spring  the  heelflies  would  make  them 
take  to  the  river,  and  we  would  have  to  ride  the  rivers 
watching  for  them.  Two  of  us  would  ride  together,  because 
they  would  go  down  to  their  body  in  the  sand.  One  would 
dig  their  legs  out,  and  the  other  ould  have  his  rope  on  her, 
and  when  the  legs  got  loose  he  would  drag  her  out  on  dry 
land  by  the  saddle  horn.  Sometimes  one  horse  could  not 
drag  her;  so  we  would  both  tie  onto  her.  When  we  turned 
her  loose,  we  would  watch  her  until  she  got  to  the  grass. 
So  that  is  a  part  of  the  cowboy’s  work. 

I  never  did  learn  to  work  the  pencil — the  man  with  the 
white  collar  did  that,  and  often  he  did  not  know  a  cow  from 
a  bull,  but  a  lot  of  them  are  written  up  as  cowboys.  I  do 
not  condemn  them — every  one  is  O.  K.,  and  they  fill  that 
bill — a  place  for  a  good  cowboy. 

By  this  time  wire  had  come  into  prominence,  and  cow¬ 
men  began  to  fence  their  land.  Many  fenced  land  they  did 
not  own,  and  settlers  began  to  move  into  the  pastures — but 
there  was  no  fence  cutting  as  of  old.  I  worked  on  the  outside 
because  cattle  got  through  in  mysterious  ways.  Every  spring 
and  summer  boys  from  other  ranches  would  work  the 
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pastures  so  in  that  way  we  would  help  our  neighbors  brand 
or  gather  what  cattle  they  wanted.  Late  in  the  fall  I  was 
working  down  on  the  Moon  Ranch.  We  rounded  up  about 
three  or  four  hundred  cattle  and  had  about  100  calves  to 
brand.  We  were  branding  them  on  the  outside  and  were 
roping  them  from  the  herd.  We  had  them  all  but  a  few, 
and  they  were  so  wild  we  could  not  get  close  to  them;  so 
we  had  to  run  them  down.  I  cut  out  and  threw  my  rope  at 
him;  I  missed  his  head  but  got  him  by  one  front  foot. 
Knowing  that  if  I  gave  him  slack  in  the  rope  it  would  come 
off  I  held  the  slack  in  my  right  hand.  There  was  a  kink 
in  the  rope,  and  it  caught  my  little  finger.  That  ended  my 
roping  for  a  while.  I  rode  20  miles  the  next  day  and  had 
it  taken  off  at  the  last  joint.  The  doctor  asked  me  if  I 
wanted  to  take  anything  to  kill  the  pain  while  he  was  taking 
it  off,  and  I  told  him  no,  as  I  did  not  have  any  to  take.  When 
he  began  to  cut  to  unjoin t  it  I  told  him  to  whet  his  knife, 
for  it  was  sure  dull.  He  laughed  and  said  it  could  not  be 
any  sharper.  I  just  wanted  to  see  if  I  could  stand  the  test, 
but  I  think  that  I  would  flinch  from  that  now. 

I  worked  until  late  in  the  fall  then  lost  my  job,  not 
because  the  boss  had  anything  against  me,  but  the  boss 
had  orders  to  cut  expenses;  so  he  laid  several  boys  off.  It 
was  too  late  to  get  another  job  until  spring.  In  a  few  days 
I  had  spent  my  summer’s  wages.  By  the  time  I  had  bought 
two  cheap  suits  of  clothes,  went  to  a  few  dances,  bought  a 
few  drinks,  and  a  bottle  or  two,  I  was  a  broke  cowboy.  I 
had  lots  of  friends  who  invited  me  to  stay  with  them  until 
spring.  I  was  good  with  horses,  and  I  broke  a  few  that 
winter  and  stayed  with  the  people  for  whom  I  broke  the 
horses,  but  there  were  not  many  to  break,  and  I  did  not  get 
much  for  the  work. 

My  hand  was  getting  better,  and  I  was  getting  so  I 
could  handle  a  rope.  One  old  boy  asked  me  to  maverick 
for  him — said  he  would  pay  me  $5  per  head.  I  knew  I  could 
go  to  the  brakes  and  get  one  every  day,  but  I  did  not  have 
a  good  horse.  He  sold  me  a  gray  pony,  but  he  did  not  know 
much  about  the  rope.  I  worked  on  the  ranch  that  fired  me 
in  the  fall,  but  they  were  so  short  handed  that  they  could 
not  watch  me  and  keep  up  other  things  they  had  to  do.  He 
had  turned  off  the  riding  boys  and  so  did  not  have  boys  to 
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ride  the  fences.  I  made  plenty  of  money  from  then  until 
spring — had  to  watch  just  one  old  boy,  but  he  and  I  were 
partners.  He  told  every  one  I  was  breaking  broncs,  and 
sometimes  I  was.  The  man  I  was  working  for  was  weaning 
calves  all  winter.  We  had  a  good  corral  and  fed  sorghum. 
In  the  spring  he  branded  and  weaned  them.  The  cow  outfit 
made  good  money  by  giving  me  a  job,  but  my  conscience  did 
not  hurt  me;  if  it  had,  everyone  would  have  died  with 
conscience  trouble,  even  the  ranch  men.  We  just  considered 
that  a  get-by.  Everyone  on  earth  reaps  what  he  sows  and 
reaps  it  while  he  lives. 

Those  mavericks  that  we  missed  in  the  fall  roundup 
would  hide  out  with  their  mothers;  then  we  would  have 
to  roundup  in  the  spring  for  them. 

In  the  spring  I  got  a  letter  from  Lum  Bagwell  at  Archer 
City  wanting  me  to  come  down  and  work  for  him,  with  a 
permanent  job  guaranteed.  Bagwell  was  the  man  with  whom 
I  went  up  the  trail  to  Montana  in  1886.  This  was  the  first 
I  had  heard  of  him  since  I  left  Montana  in  1887.  The  men 
for  whom  he  worked  had  bought  a  ranch  with  lots  of  cattle 
in  Archer  County;  so  I  accepted  the  job  and  went  to  work. 
It  was  known  as  the  0  Banch  O.  They  had  to  have  more 
horses  and  they  shipped  two  carloads  from  their  ranch  in 

Montana  to  Henrietta,  Texas.  Two  of  the  horses  I  had  ridden 

% 

in  1886  were  in  the  bunch;  so  I  got  them  in  my  mount 
again.  They  were  two  good  horses  and  stayed  together  all 
the  time.  They  were  branded  TXT  on  the  left  thigh.  When 
we  would  separate  them,  thev  would  nicker  to  each  other. 
As  soon  as  they  got  together,  they  disappeared  that  winter 
as  we  turned  them  loose. 

When  the  fall  work  was  done,  we  did  not  find  them 
the  next  spring.  We  hunted  out  all  the  joining  pastures, 
and  heard  of  them  in  Throckmorton  County  in  the  late 
summer  and  sent  me  after  them.  When  I  got  there,  one  of 
them  was  dead.  I  took  the  other  one  back  to  the  ranch.  I 
stayed  all  night  with  the  man  that  had  them.  It  was  curious 
to  me  how  they  got  there  and  we  began  to  talk  about  how 
they  came  to  stray  that  way.  He  said  that  they  were  raised 
three  miles  below  there,  and  they  still  had  the  old  T.  X.  T. 
Rancn  there. 

That  explained  it  all.  I  just  told  this  story  to  show  a 
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horse  never  forgets.  They  were  bought  in  Fort  Worth  in 
1886  in  early  spring,  rode  on  the  trail  to  Montana  then 
shipped  to  Archer  County  about  fifty  miles  from  where 
they  were  raised.  They  made  it  back  home  in  about  five 
years.  That’s  a  true  horse  story. 

Clark  and  Plum  were  cow  dealers  on  a  big  scale.  They 
would  buy  or  lease  a  ranch  and  sell  cattle.  I  helped  receive 
9,000  they  bought  from  Luther  Clark  in  Greer  County.  I 
recall  they  bought  them  for  nine  dollars  a  head  with  the 
calves  throwed  in.  That  was  in  1891.  I  hnd  seen  cattle  sell 
for  a  better  price  before.  I  think  about  1881  cow  and  calf 
sold  for  twenty  dollars;  so  you  see  cow  men  did  not  alwavs 
have  things  so  good.  Clark  and  Plum  shipped  these  cattle 
out  in  about  three  years.  We  would  take  about  200  cows 
and  calves  to  a  shipping  noint  at  Henrietta,  Texas.  We 
would  take  them  about  half  way  and  hold  them  all  night 
then  take  them  on  to  the  stock  pens.  That  was  where  the 
work  began,  putting  those  wild  cows  in  the  pens;  then  we 
thought  the  big  job  was  over.  We  cut  the  cows  from  the 
calves  and  shipped  the  calves  and  took  the  cows  back  to 
the  ranch  to  get  fat,  and  they  were  shipped  in  about  60  to 
90  days.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  take  a  bunch  of  calves 
to  the  shipping  point  alone.  I  have  seen  some  inexperienced 
men  try  it,  and  they  had  a  job  that  they  could  not  handle. 
When  we  would  take  the  cows  back  to  the  ranch,  we  would 
have  to  herd  them  for  two  or  three  days,  or  they  would  go 
back  to  the  stock  pens.  There  were  lots  of  wire  fences  by 
that  time,  and  the  cows  would  go  through  them  hunting 
their  calves.  They  would  sometimes  hunt  for  ten  days. 
A  cowboy  had  no  rest  in  the  spring  and  summer,  but  there 
was  not  much  work  in  the  winter. 

Clark  and  Plum  sold  those  cattle  in  about  three  years. 
They  sold  everything  but  the  horses  and  bought  a  ranch  in 
Kent  County.  After  they  sold  out,  I  wintered  in  the  Chickasha 
Nation.  I  had  a  good  time  but  was  broke  in  the  spring.  I 
knew  where  I  could  get  a  job  and  went  to  Archer  City  where 
L.  F.  Wilson  had  a  ranch.  Dick  Jones  was  running  the 
ranch  and  was  glad  to  see  me  as  I  had  worked  for  him 
before.  He  wanted  me  to  work  on  the  outside,  and  I  worked 
all  summer  and  until  late  fall.  I  worked  as  far  north  as 
the  D  and  6666  in  the  Commanche  Nation.  Wagner  and 
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other  cowmen  had  all  that  country  leased  as  the  Indians 
did  no;  have  any  of  the  country  plowed  up.  The  government 
•would  lease  the  land  and  give  the  Indians  the  money,  but 
•all  this  time  the  government  would  furnish  the  Indians  beef; 
so  it  made  a  good  market,  for  a  few  cowmen  worked  on 
the  range  all  the  time. 

We  bad  lots  rf  fun  in  carp  as  some  of  the  boys  were 
quite  good  ent  rtainers.  V'e  had  a  cook  we  all  thought  so 
much  of.  We  calPd  him  Piebiter,  and  he  was  known  as 
that  all  over  the  Panhandle.  Pie  told  many  jokes  and  never 
ran  down.  He  was  a  geod  fiddler,  and  when  he  was  not 
cooking  or  fiddling,  he  was  telling  jokes.  He  said  h'e  got 
his  name — Piebiter — in  Caldwell,  Kansas.  He  went  up  the 
trail  with  a  herd  and  after  they  delivered  them,  he  went 
to  town  to  have  a  good  time.  They  went  into  a  restaurant, 
and  the  waiter  brought  in  some  very  thin  pies.  Piebiter  told 
him  he  could  hPe  through  ten  pies.  He  put  up  all  the  money 
he  had,  and  excitement  began  to  run  high.  They  stacked  un 
ten  pies,  and  he  could  go  over  them  but  could  never  bite 
the  piece  out;  so  the  waiter  won  the  money.  From  then  on 
he  was  called  Piebiter. 

I  recall  one  night  we  were  camped  on  a  little  creek 
that  had  a  little  water  in  it.  We  had  made  our  beds  down 
around  the  chuckwagon  and  were  ready  to  go  to  sleep  when 
a  big  coarse  rattler  sang  out.  Everv  one  heard  him  and 
jumped  up  trying  to  locate  the  snake.  Everyone  was  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  cook  with  the  lantern  to  find  him,  but  we  never 
heard  him  any  more.  All  the  boys  had  picked  up  ropes  to 
strike  him  with,  and  one  boy  had  picked  up  a  long  stick. 
As  we  were  preparing  to  give  up  the  hunt,  the  boy  with  the 
stick  punched  Piebiter  as  he  was  stooped  over  looking  for 
the  snake,  and  he  veiled,  “By  God,  boys,  I  am  snake  bit!” 
and  jumped  off  in  the  creek.  He  began  to  show  where  the 
fangs  went  in  and  got  so  sick  he  had  to  lie  down.  The  boys 
began  to  prepare  to  take  him  to  the  doctor;  so  the  boy  had 
a  time  trying  to  convince  him  that  he  had  punched  him. 
We  had  a  little  whiskev  in  camp.  He  drank  that  and  was 
soon  laughing  and  telling  jokes  again. 

I  recall  another  hot  day  we  were  camped  for  dinner. 
Old  Piebiter  had  just  finished  the  meal  and  was  waiting 
for  the  boys  to  come  in.  He  crawled  under  the  wagon  in 
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the  shade.  Pretty  soon  several  boys  came  in,  and  one  crawled 
under  the  wagon  with  Piebiter,  and  there  was  a  rattler  coiled 
irar  him.  The  boy  grabbed  Piebiter  and  told  him  there  was 
a  big  ra+tler.  Pie  thought  it  was  a  joke  and  said,  “By  God, 
can’t  you  let  a  fellow  sleep  just  a  little?  Quit  pulling  me.” 
By  that  time  Pie  saw  the  rattler,  jumped,  bumped  his  head 
against  the  wagon  and  veiled,  “Jerk  me,  pull  met  Get  me 
out  just  any  way!”  We  got  him  out.  I  have  never  seen  a 
cowboy  bitten  my  a  rattler,  but  I  have  seen  many  horses 
hi  den,  but  few  die.  The  wildest  horses  of  our  bunch  would 
come  up  to  camp  when  they  were  bitten  to  be  treated.  We 
would  cut  the  place  where  the  fang  w^ent  in  with  a  pointed 
knife,  then  bind  it  up  with  kerosene  and  soda.  Modern 
science  would  have  given  hypos.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  better,  but  not  so  cheap.  I  have  learned  not  to  condemn 
anything  that  I  know  nothing  about. 

I  have  be°n  told  I  could  not  write  my  life,  but  some¬ 
thing  told  me  to  fry.  Perhaps  I  was  asPep,  perhaps  alone, 
but  something  for  years  said  me,  “It’s  not  all  done.  You 
do  not  have  to  travel;  you  do  not  have  to  live  here  or  there; 
will  have  to  live  whe~e  you  are.”  So  I  am  here  in  this 
beautiful  house  full  of  love,  full  of  joy.  This  house  is  so 
full  of  love  there  is  no  room  or  discord  or  hate  on  this 
11th  day  of  Octob  r,  1945.  I  practice  the  presence  of  God 
wherever  I  am.  Where  I  am,  God  is;  it  is  only  by  realization. 

I  was  working  on  the  66  Banch  when  Piebiter  was 
cooking  in  1894.  That  winter  I  went  back  to  the  Chickasha 
Nation.  It  had  settled  with  all  kinds  of  people  from  every 
where.  The  Chickasha  and  Choctaw  had  invited  people  to 
come.  They  would  lease  their  land  to  farmers  so  the  land 
was  settling  fast.  The  Indians  owned  the  land  in  common, 
but  could  settle  one  or  more  white  families. 

By  spring  I  was  broke  and  was  ready  to  go  to  work. 
I  got  a  letter  from  Lum  Bagwell,  the  man  I  went  up  the 
trail  with  in  1886,  about  the  first  of  March.  I  had  not  heard 
from  him  since  we  closed  out  in  Archer  County.  He  was 
located  in  Kent  and  Stonewall  Counties  on  the  Brazos  Biver. 
He  wanted  me  to  come  at  once.  I  rode  through  in  a  few 
days.  He  wanted  me  to  break  20  horses  by  the  time  work 
started.  They  were  three  to  four  years  old  and  never  had 
a  rope  on  them  only  when  they  were  branded.  Charlie 
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\\  indam  helped  n  e,  hut  he  would  not  ride  them.  I  rode 
two  each  day,  one  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon. 
We  would  snub  him  to  a  post,  choke  him  down,  put  a 
hackamore  and  saddle  on  him  and  take  him  to  the  river. 
The  river  was  dry  and  the  sand  was  deep.  We  would  ri<^e 
them  in  the  d-en  sand  about  two  or  three  long  rides  and 
hod  them  b-okm.  We  divided  them  out  among  the  bovs 
when  we  went  to  work.  Mo*t  of  them  would  still  buck.  I 
depended  on  my  spurs  to  help  me  hold  on.  If  a  boy  had  to 
pull  leather,  he  could  not  ride. 

TMat  v  as  a  rough  range,  covered  with  cedar  and  plentv 
°f  w'ld  cattle.  It  took  lots  of  hard  work  to  get  those  wild 
cattle  out  of  *hat  rough  country.  Some  of  those  cattle  were 
10  years  old  and  they  wore  the  long  horn  kind.  Clark  and 
Plum  had  bought  the  cattle,  and  the  lease  and  a  lot  of  land 
was  not  leased,  iust  fenced.  Settlers  began  to  move  in  and 
settle  on  any  spot  that  woHd  do  to  plow.  We  worked  with 
those  cattle  for  nearly  three  years  getting  the  wild  ones 
out  of  the  fr  eaks.  The  settlers  helped  some,  for  most  of 
them  were  good  with  a  rope,  and  they  got  their  part  of  the 
mavericks,  got  all  the  calves.  We  could  round  up  in  the  fall 
a"d  brand.  The  boss  nut  George  Gholston  and  me  out  with 
a  wagon  to  brand  all  winter.  We  would  move  from  one 
place  to  another  and  brand  every  day  that  we  could  find 

any  unbranded  calves.  We  branded  them  00  .  We  branded 

about  300.  We-  k~pt  tallv  and  turned  the  amount  in  about 
once  a  month.  We  would  not  steal  from  the  men  we  were 
working  for  we  considered  double-crossing  the  worst 
thing  we  couhl  do.  I  double-crossed  a  boy  one  time  in  a 
horse  race  and  got  beat  at  my  own  game.  I  never  tried  to 
play  the  game  again. 

I  recall  two  bows  visited  our  camp  one  day  that  winter. 
We  knew  I  hoy  were  hard  characters,  but  we  treated  them 
nice,  played  cards  with  them,  and  prepared  dinner  for  them. 
After  dinner  we  all  left  camp  to  ride  for  calves  and  did 
not  get  hack  until  late.  Our  bedding  was  burned  up,  and 
we  thought  the  boys  had  slipped  hack  and  burned  it.  We 
did  not  think  the  boys  had  it  in  for  us,  but  we  were  getting 
too  many  mavericks,  and  they  thought  we  would  move.  The 
only  thing  they  did  was  make  us  get  more  bedding.  We 
had  slept  out  all  winter  in  a  tent.  We  cooked  out  with  a 
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skillet  and  frying  pan.  We  had  two  horses  apiece  and  fed 
them  well  on  shelled  corn.  We  fed  them  in  a  maral,  a  sack 
with  a  small  cord.  We  put  the  feed  in  the  sack  and  put 
his  mouth  in  it  with  a  cord  over  his  ears.  The  chuck  wagon 
was  pulled  by  a  pair  of  small  mules.  We  would  sometimes 
drive  down  in  a  canvon  to  uet  close  to  water  and  out  of  the 
wind.  I  recall  one  day  we  decided  to  move.  We  loaded  our 
wagon,  which  was  about  two  hundred  pounds,  W7e  did  not 
have  any  road  to  get  out;  so  George  made  me  drive.  I  got 
on  the  wagon.  The  lb  tie  blue  mule  on  the  left  began  to  buck 
and  would  not  null.  We  did  everything  we  could  think  of; 
George  cussed  him  and  tried  to  Lad  him;  so  we  was  up 
against  it.  Not  one  of  our  saddle  horses  ever  had  a  col]ar 
on.  I  suggested  that  we  go  to  the  ranch  and  get  another 
horse.  George  said  perhaps  it  would  be  just  as  bad.  “I 
will  try  one  more  thing.  I  think  it  will  work.”  He  got  up 
in  the  wagon  and  got  the  axe.  I  said,  “Let  me  get  out  if 
you  are  going  to  cut  him  down.”  But  he  did  not  strike  him 
with  the  axe.  He  went  in  the  canyon,  came  back  with  a 
stick  four  feet  long.  He  said,  “I  never  did  kill  a  mule;  so 
I  will  try  my  hand.” 

I  said,  “Let  me  off  the  wagon!” 

And  he  said,  “No,  I  want  you  to  hold  him.” 

“Not  a  dead  mule,”  I  said. 

He  said,  “I  might  not  get  him  the  first  lick.” 

I  told  him  to  let  me  off  that  he  was  getting  wild  and 
was  going  to  turn  the  wagon  over.  I  was  holding  with  a1! 
my  might.  George  was  coming  up  by  his  side.  The  mule 
had  on  a  blind  bridle  and  did  not  know  just  what  was 
going  to  happen.  So  with  both  hands  he  came  down  just 
behind  the  left  ear,  but  a  little  too  far  back  to  knock  him 
down,  and  fixing  to  hit  him  again,  aiming  to  kill  him  the 
next  lick,  but  the  mule  was  too  fast  and  run  away  with 
the  wagon,  throwing  me  first  one  side  and  then  the  other. 
I  was  trying  to  get  them  stopped  as  they  were  running  over 
rocks  and  bushes  and  finally  hung  up  on  a  tree.  Here  come 
George.  I  was  trying  to  get  him  to  stop  and  not  come  up. 
I  knew  if  he  did  that  mule  would  get  away.  We  had  to  work 
easy  with  him  and  finally  had  to  wrap  his  bits  with  barb 
wire  to  hold  him.  We  never  had  to  hit  him  any  more  to 
start  him.  I  guess  that  was  a  self  starter,  but  it  was  before 
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I  ever  heard  of  one.  This  was  about  1896.  I  never  had  but 
little  to  do  with  mules  in  my  early  days,  but  I  will  tell  you 
something  more  about  my  experiences  with  them  later  on. 
I  find  that  every  mule  is  not  like  the  other.  Every  horse 
is  not  like  the  other.  Every  cow  is  not  like  the  other  cow, 
or  perhaps  I  am  not  like  any  of  them.  Some  of  them  are 
very  intelligent. 

I  recall  making  a  drive  on  the  double  mountain  fork 
of  the  Brozos  River  south  of  the  river  just  south  of  Clari- 
mont.  It’s  a  rough  cedar  breaks  country.  We  could  take 
what  we  called  a  gentle  bunch  of  about  two  hundred  head, 
and  would  hold  them  on  a  small  flat  or  some  place  where 
the  brush  was  not  so  thick,  and  try  to  run  those  wild  cattle 
to  them.  Then  we  would  hold  them  in  the  gentle  bunch. 
One  would  break  out  and  would  not  stay  with  the  gentle 
cattle;  then  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  neck  them  to  a 
gentle  one  and  take  them  in  that  way. 

So  we  were  bringing  a  wild  bunch  up  a  rough  canyon 
headed  for  the  gentle  bunch.  We  had  men  holding  the 
gentle  bunch.  I  sighted  a  big  longhorn  steer  in  the  lead; 
he  had  got  up  the  cliff,  a  rock  bank  about  four  feet  high; 
when  I  came  to  that  bank,  my  horse  with  my  weight  could 
not  make  it.  I  tried  it  twice  and  saw  I  was  losing  out.  I 
jumped  down  and  got  to  the  end  of  my  reins.  I  spoke  to 
him  to  come  on,  and  he  made  it  easy  without  my  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds.  The  horse  must  have  felt  as  I  did  and 
started  running,  and  I  caught  on  as  I  had  my  eye  on  the 
steer.  He  was  headed  for  the  breaks,  and  I  knew  where  he 
was  going  as  he  was  headed  for  his  home.  We  had  about 
one  mile  before  he  could  get  to  the  bad  breaks.  The  steer 
was  about  three  or  four  hundred  yards  ahead  of  me  when 
I  got  up  the  cliff.  So  the  little  horse  saw  him  as  I  did.  I 
began  to  take  my  rope  down,  and  the  horse  knew  what  that 
meant.  My  horse  weighed  about  eight  hundred  pounds,  and 
the  closer  I  got  to  the  steer,  he  looked  as  he  would  weigh 
about  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  and  his  horns  were  wide.  1 
knew  I  could  not  spread  my  loop  over  both  of  the  horns 
as  they  were  eight  or  ten  feet;  so  I  pulled  up  close  to  his 
left  side.  I  knew  the  rope  was  tied  to  my  saddle  horn,  and 
I  knew  my  rope  would  not  break;  so  if  I  got  it  on  him,  it 
would  hold  me,  the  steer,  and  my  little  sorrel  horse;  and 
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I  knew  there  was  but  one  loop  to  make  as  we  were  getting 
close  to  the  breaks.  So  I  got  near  to  his  left  side  as  I  could ; 
threw  the  loop  over  his  neck,  not  trying  to  get  him  by  the 
head,  caught  him  by  both  front  feet  as  I  had  intended  to  do 
I  turned  to  the  left  as  quickly  as  I  could.  The  steer  stopped 
as  quickly  as  possible,  for  he  knew  I  had  him  by  both  front 
feet  I  threw  the  steer  hard  and  did  not  give  any  slack.  1 
must  have  held  him  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  until  the 
boys  came  to  help  me.  We  necked  him  to  another  steer, 
and  by  that  way  got  him  back  to  the  gentle  bunch.  We  had 
taken  him  about  fifty  miles.  We  kept  him  under  guard 
several  days.  We  never  knew  what  become  of  him.  Perhaps 
he  went  back  or  maybe  someone  killed  him  for  his  horns. 

We  got  seven  big  steers  on  that  run.  I  like  that  work 
better  than  trail-driving.  There  was  more  excitement,  and 
we  had  to  have  better  horses,  and  I  always  loved  good  horses. 
We  had  never  had  any  good  bulls  on  that  ranch  until  about 

1896.  ^  i 

We  bought  300  white  face  bulls  from  the  Goodnight 

Ranch.  They  were  yearlings  and  two-year-olds,  and  I  thought 
they  looked  awful  pretty  though  I  had  seen  a  few  before  but 
not  so  many  together. 

The  ranch  also  bought  twenty  thoroughbred  Short  Horns 
from  Missouri.  Then  we  had  a  job  gathering  up  the  old 
common  bulls  and  taking  them  to  market.  Our  nearest 
shipping  point  was  Colorado  City,  seventy-five  miles  away. 

As  those  bulls  were  raw,  we  had  to  gather  them  wi  i 
other  cattle  to  hold  them.  We  gathered  in  everything  that 
was  fat  and  put  with  those  wild  bulls.  We  gathered  in  every¬ 
thing  but  the  300  white  faces.  There  must  have  been  three 
or  four  hundred  as  we  could  not  ship  those  big  wild  ones 
after  we  would  get  say  fifty  or  sixty  together  with  other 
cattle.  We  would  take  a  dehorning  before  we  started  to 
market;  if  you  would  put  those  big  wild  bulls  in  a  box  car, 
they  would  get  mad  and  kill  everything  in  the  car.  As  we 
did  not  have  any  chute,  we  would  rope  them  on  the  prairie. 
One  boy  would  rope  one  around  the  neck,  one  by  one  or 
both  hind  feet.  If  we  couldn’t  throw  him  easily,  then  another 
tied  to  his  tail  and  jerked  him  down.  Then  another  would 
hack  off  his  horns  with  an  axe.  It  would  be  a  rough  job,  but 
they  would  not  be  so  sharp  to  gore  everything. 
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I  recall  one  day  I  roped  a  big  bull  by  the  neck.  He 
must  have  weighed  about  2,000  pounds.  One  boy  got  him 
by  the  hind  feet  but  could  not  get  him  down;  so  one  old 
boy  was  eager  to  tie  to  his  tail  with  a  log  bush.  He  tied 
it  good.  When  he  jerked  him  over,  he  broke  my  rope, 
jumped  to  his  feet  like  a  flash,  got  the  rope  off  his  hind 
feet,  and  left  the  boy  tied  to  his  tail.  The  first  run  the  bull 
made  jerked  the  horse  down  on  his  side.  It  was  not  an  extra 
good  horse  anyway;  so  off  the  bull  went  with  the  horse  tied 
to  his  tail.  Every  time  the  horse  would  try  to  get  up,  the 
bull  would  ierk  him  down.  Finally  the  poor  horse  gave  up. 
We  watched  until  it  was  not  funny;  so  we  roped  the  bull 
and  got  him  down  again,  but  we  never  could  get  that  old 
boy  to  tie  to  another  bull’s  tail.  He  took  the  job  of  chopping 
the  bulls’  horns  off  from  then  on.  Then  he  would  get  out 
of  sight  before  we  turned  him  loose.  That  was  hard  work 
for  a  cowhorse,  but  it  was  exciting  for  the  boys. 

An  old  cowboy  knows  when  to  crowd  a  wild  cow  and 
when  to  give  her  room.  I  have  had  my  horse  gored  pretty 
bad  but  I  was  lucky  not  to  have  one  killed.  I  could  get  him 
out  of  the  way  with  spurs  on,  but  a  cowboy  is  perfectly 
helpless  without  spurs. 

I  had  an  experience  like  that  one  time  in  life.  I  will  tell 
vou  about  it  later  on  if  I  do  not  forget  it,  and  I  don’t  think 
I  will. 

I  recall  the  same  fall  or  late  summer  we  were  on  the 
roundup  trying  to  get  ev^rv  scrub  bull  to  ship.  About  every 
half  a  mile  I  sent  an  old  bov  ^Her  a  big  bull  trying  to  head 
him  to  the  roundup  ground.  T  knew  the  boy  was  almost  as 
raw  as  the  bull;  so  I  traded  for  them.  I  was  sure  if  I  did 
not  get  there  cruick  something  would  happen.  The  closer 
I  got  the  more  he  crowded  th^  bull  which  went  into  a  thicket. 
The  boy  went  in  too.  He  was  just  behind  the  bull.  As  soon 
as  tho  bull  got  into  the  thicket,  he  turned  to  defend  himself. 
Just  as  I  got  there,  here  came  the  boy  without  a  horse.  I 
asked  “Where  is  your  horse?” 

“He  killed  him  and  come  damn  near  getting  me,”  he 
replied. 

“Go  on  in  and  get  the  bull;  we  have  to  have  him,”  I  said. 

“You  go  get  him;  he  is  mad,”  he  said. 

“If  he’s  mad,  we’ll  let  him  cool  off  until  next  spring,” 
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I  said  as  I  rode  up  close  to  see  it  the  bull  had  gone  away 
from  the  horse.  He  got  after  me,  but  I  beat  him  around 
the  thicket.  So  I  took  him  back  to  the  roundup  on  my  horse 
where  he  got  another  horse  and  went  after  his  saddle.  From 
then  on  his  name  was  “Bull  Fighter.”  He  did  not  like  the 
name,  and  some  times  would  get  mad  when  we  would  tease 
him.  But  that  was  the  last  bull  he  ever  went  in  the  brush 
after.  He  had  learned  to  give  them  plenty  of  room  and  said, 
“A  d _ gentle  bull  was  not  safe.”  And  he  would  often  say, 

“I  am  no  bullman.” 

We  would  try  to  get  him  to  describe  the  bull;  he  was 

always  big  with  long  horns. 

He  was  wilder  when  I  got  there  than  the  bull.  His  e>cs 

were  as  big  and  almost  as  wild  as  the  bull’s.  I  never  saw 
him  after  that  fall.  I  don’t  know  whether  he  ever  made  a 
cowboy  or  not.  I  was  still  working  on  the  00  double  O  bar 

ranch  in  Kent  County  for  Clark  and  Plum.  Lum  Bagwell 
was  still  range  boss.  I  could  have  a  job  on  some  ranch  until 
now  but  ranch  work  has  changed,  but  why  should  I  care. 
Let  everything  change;  it  is  all  the  same  with  me.  I  have 
nothing  to  do  but  think  and  no  one  gets  anything  out  of 
my  thinking  but  myself.  I  have  to  live  my  life;  no  one  can 
live  it  for  me.  Although  I  get  a  great  pleasure  living  with 
other  people.  Why  should  I  not?  It  is  all  up  to  me. 

The  worst  horse  I  broke  on  the  Oo  Ranch  in  the  Double 

Mountains  back  of  the  Brazos  Biver  in  the  deep  sand  I  told 
you  about  was  a  big  boy.  We  called  him  “Big.”  He  weighed 
about  800  pounds  and  was  six  years  old.  I  told  Charlie 
Windem,  the  boy  that  was  with  me,  he  had  “bin”  rode  at. 
Charlie  asked  me  why  I  thought  that  in  the  first  place. 
When  I  roped  him,  snubbed  him  to  a  post,  he  did  not  choke 
down  and  didn’t  seem  to  care  for  the  saddle  being  strapped 
on  and  would  not  buck  with  the  saddle  on.  Charlie  said, 
“He  is  an  old  saddle  horse.”  I  tried  to  get  Charlie  to  try  him. 
He  said,  “No  use  to  take  him  to  the  sand.  He  is  an  old  gentle 

horse.” 

Well,  you  couldn’t  make  me  believe  that!  That  devil 
boy  that  rode  him  to  the  sand  done  everything  to  him  bad 
before  I  mounted  him,  but  he  appeared  so  gentle  I  told 
Charlie  it  was  not  a  good  sign.  But  I  had  to  try  him  or 
take  off  my  saddle.  So  I  had  never  taken  off  my  saddle 
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not  even  when  I  was  a  kid  when  we  rode  so  many  calves. 

He  just  stood  still,  as  to  say,  as  we  got  ready.  I  got  all 
fixed,  and  he  would  not  move.  I  got  shaking,  thought  maybe 
he  would  jump  and  fall.  I  did  not  know  just  what  he  was 
going  to  do;  so  I  caught  him  with  both  spurs  just  as  hard 
as  I  could.  It  looked  like  he  went  forwards,  back,  and  side¬ 
ways  and  sure  went  high. 

I  did  not  get  to  spur  him  any  more;  I  had  sand  in  my 
eyes,  sand  in  my  hair,  my  boots  full  of  sand;  it  seemed 
like  the  sand  just  made  him  harder  to  ride.  It  didn’t  hurt 
me  a  bit  since  the  sand  was  so  soft.  Charlie  caught  him 
pretty  quick  and  came  leading  him  back  just  like  a  gentle 
horse.  I  never  seen  nothing  like  that!  Turn  him  loose? 
No,  I  just  got  warmed  up.  I  said,  “Wind  him  up  a  few  times. 
Throw  him,  and  I  will  try  him  a  few  times  to  try  and  bluff 
him.”  Again  I  rammed  the  spurs  to  him.  He  tried  the  same 
trick,  but  somehow  I  got  settled  just  right.  I  put  my  right 
spur  to  his  shoulder,  tlvn  the  left  one  in  his  left  shoulder. 
I  was  too  rough  for  him.  A  few  jumps,  and  he  began  to 
run.  He  ran  about  200  yards  then  tried  to  pitch  again.  I 
would  hang  my  spurs  in  him.  I  rode  him  in  the  deep  sand 
all  afternoon.  After  tuat  he  never  gave  me  any  more  trouble. 

My  ranch  wark  was  over  the  next  summer.  In  about 
thirteen  years  and  four  months  I  had  $300  and  a  few  ponies, 
so  I  decided  to  quit  work.  I  liked  the  boys  and  the  ranch. 
I  did  not  have  a  home  since  thirteen  years  ago  when  I  was 
only  a  kid;  now  I  had  no  home  to  go  to. 

I  did  not  know  what  to  do;  I  had  never  traded  in  my 
life.  I  soon  decided  to  get  few  cattle  with  my  $300.  That 
seemed  but  little,  but  it  was  all  I  had.  I  wept  many  times. 
I  hakd  jo  leave  my  friend.  The  boss  tried  to  get  me  to 
stay,  but  my  mind  was  made  up. 

He  said,  “When  you  go  broke,  come  back.  Your  job 
will  be  waiting  for  you.” 

I  thanked  him  gratefully. 

I  had  several  ponies.  They  were  not  worth  much,  and 
I  did  not  want  to  be  bothered  with  them.  I  rode  one  and 
packed  one.  Then  I  headed  for  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  bought 
20  head  of  cattle.  I  began  to  feel  a  little  better.  I  felt  like 
a  cowman,  for  these  were  the  first  cattle  I  had  ever  owned. 
I  did  not  know  how  to  make  money  out  of  them.  All  I  knew 
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was  how  to  drive  them.  I  just  stood  around  twelve  months. 

I  would  not  work  at  50  cents  a  day  or  pick  cotton  at  50  cents 

a  hundred.  .  . 

Grass  was  fine,  but  it  rained  more  than  it  did  m  the 

west.  Cotton  seed  was  nineteen  cents  a  bushel.  So  I  made 
it  fine,  but  I  was  glad  to  see  green  grass  in  the  spring.  I 
wanted  to  go  to  work.  My  old  boss  wrote  me  to  come  back, 
but  I  had  my  cows  and  began  to  get  calves,  but  I  did  not 
have  anything  to  do.  I  wanted  to  trade,  but  did  not  have 
any  experience.  I  did  not  know  whether  I  could  get  any 
money  or  not.  I  saw  farmers  in  country  wanting  to  sell 
calves.  And  would  come  to  me  to  see  if  I  wanted  them.  I 
would  go  to  Ardmore  and  try  to  borrow  some  money  at 
the  bank.  I  did  not  have  anyone  that  I  thought  would  O.IC 
me,  I  wouldn’t  ask  any  one  to  O.K.  me,  for  I  was  just  50 
miles  from  Ardmore.  I  saddled  my  little  ranch  pony  and 
headed  straight  for  the  bank.  I  walked  in  the  bank  the  next 
morning  just  as  soon  as  they  opened,  and  it  was  not  crowded. 

I  think  I  was  the  only  one  in;  so  I  had  a  good  chance.  I 
smiled  the  best  I  could,  extended  my  hand,  told  him  my 
name  and  where  I  was  located.  He  asked  me  if  he  couk 
help  me.  I  told  him  under  the  circumstances  I  did  not  know 
whether  he  would  or  not.  “I  can  tell  you  my  story,  it  it  is 
reasonable,  perhaps  you  can  lend  me  a  few  dollars,”  I  said. 

“What  have  you  got?”  he  asked. 

“Twenty  cows  with  ten  calves,”  I  said  quickly. 

“How  much  money  do  you  have  to  have?”  he  asked. 

“How  much  can  you  let  me  have?  They  are  just 
common  cattle.  Can  you  let  me  have  $200?”  I  asked. 

“Sure,  that’s  fine!”  he  replied. 

I  began  to  feel  pretty  good. 

“Give  me  your  brand,”  he  said. 

“O.  M.” 

I  made  (lie  brand  for  him,  and  it  was  not  more  than 
thirty  minutes  that  I  had  a  long  check  book  and  was  on 
my  way  back.  I  kept  my  hand  close  to  my  check  book.  1 

could  write  them  pretty  good. 

The  next  morning  I  went  over  to  a  little  store.  The 

post  office  was  Reagan.  The  banker  took  my  name,  my 
address,  and  a  mortgage  on  my  cattle.  I  lived  seven  miles 
north  of  Tisliimingo,  the  capitol  of  the  Chicksaw  Nation,  that 
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was  about  1889.  I  began  to  buy  calves  with  my  money. 
Pretty  soon  people  learned  I  was  buying  calves.  I  do  not 
know  just  how  many  I  bought  with  my  $200,  but  I  know 
I  paid  from  four  to  eight  dollars  for  them.  Boys  would  come 
from  the  Panhandle  and  western  Oakland  and  about  the 
country  for  little  bunches  of  cattle  yearlings.  They  sold  best 
before  winter.  I  sold  the  little  bunch  I  had  bought  with  my 
$200  and  made  a  good  profit.  I  rode  up  to  Ardmore  one 
dav  with  four  hundred  dollars  in  less  than  six  month.  Was 

*/  j 

I  proud! 

I  still  had  my  little  bunch  of  cows  and  calves.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  felt  good  when  I  pushed  the  four  hundred  dollar  check 
in  the  window.  He  had  never  heard  of  me  since  I  walked 
out  with  the  check  book  six  months  before.  The  banker  did 
not  recognize  me  until  I  told  him  my  name  and  brand. 

He  said,  “Those  check  ba^e  been  coming  in.  Looks  like 
you  have  been  buying  them  right.” 

I  fold  him  I  still  had  the  cows  and  now  fifteen  calves. 

“You  may  extend  the  note  on  and  get  more  if  you  want,” 
he  said.  But  four  hundred  dollars  seemed  to  be  quite  a  bit 
to  me,  since  it  was  only  the  second  bank  account  I  had 
ever  had. 

In  October  I  rode  horse  back  to  the  Oo  Ranch  at  Clair- 

mont,  Texas.  I  had  five  ponies  out  there.  They  were  just 
common  ponies.  When  I  got  to  the  ranch,  there  was  sad 
news.  My  old  boss,  bum  Bagwell  was  in  Fort  Worth  ill. 
They  told  me  he  would  not  recover.  I  thought  of  the  time 
in  1886  when  we  went  ur>  Hw  trail  to  Montana,  then  when 
we  worked  together  m  Archer  County  on  the  O  Ranch,  then 
when  I  quit  the  Oo  ROT1ch  where  I  was  at  then. 

Lon  Craven  took  hum’s  place  when  he  had  to  go  to 
the  hospital.  I  was  astonished  to  see  Lon  when  I  reached 
the  ranch,  as  I  had  not  seen  him  since  1886  when  we  went 
up  thrt  frad  together  to  Montana. 

Lmn  Bagwell  died  in  FoH  Worth.  1  was  told  that  Lon 
wanted  me  to  work.  I  hated  to  leave  the  ranch.  Lon  was 
married  and  shll  working  for  wages.  He  had  a  pretty  wife 
and  sweet  baby,  but  no  home.  I  thought  of  myself — no  home. 

I’ll  go  back  to  my  little  bunch  of  cattle,  and  I  thought 
of  the  monev  I  had  in  the  bank.  My  life  was  not  always 
so  serious;  I  always  tried  to  have  a  good  time  and  go  my 
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part  with  the  boys.  Most  of  them  had  a  girl  friend  but  1 
did  not  take  to  girls  too  good.  I  always  enjoyed  dancing  with 
the  girls;  of  course  the  girls  enjoyed  good  partners. 

I  recall  going  to  a  dance  south  of  Archer  City.  There 
were  lots  of  German  girls.  Every  lady  was  lively.  I  did 
not  know  any  one  of  the  people.  One  old  boy  who  seemed 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  girls  took  me  around  and  made 
me  acquainted  with  them.  We  had  plenty  of  whiskey  to  last 
all  night;  so  we  touched  it  light.  We  done  the  square  dances 
that  night.  That  suited  the  girls  fine  sin^e  they  did  not 
want  too  close  to  us  boys  when  we  were  drinking.  So  we 
called  swing  your  partner  and  swing  the  corners  and  the 
girls  got  a  kick  out  of  turning  our  hands  loose  and  throwing 
us  against  the  wall  or  trying  to  stand  us  all  in  the  corner 
on  our  heads.  We  had  lots  of  fun  in  those  days.  A  girl 
would  hardly  take  a  drink.  I  mean  the  country  girls.  I  don’t 
say  they  never  did.  I  have  seen  them  drink  too  much  and 
was  so  ashamed  of  myself.  If  it  had  not  of  been  for  the 
boys  they  would  not  have  drunk. 

When  I  left  the  oo  Fum  was  at  Fort  Worth  ill.  Lon 

Carvin  was  running  the  ranch.  I  started  back  to  the  Indian 
Territory  with  my  five  ponies.  I  aimed  to  sell  or  trade  them 
for  cattle.  I  did  not  want  but  two  ponies  as  I  did  not  aim  to 
farm.  I  didn’t  know  how  to  farm,  and  I  did  not  care  to 
learn.  All  I  wanted  was  grass,  and  but  little  of  the  country 
was  fenced.  As  I  went  east  I  would  stay  anywhere  I  could 
as  I  did  not  have  any  bedding  to  pack.  On  my  way  I  traded 
one  pony  for  two  little  mules.  That  give  me  seven  head  all 
together.  I  considered  one  mule  worth  as  much  as  the  pony. 
Anyway  it  gave  me  something  to  think  about. 

First  night  in  the  territory  I  stayed  with  John  Reed. 
John  was  a  likeable  fellow.  He  told  me  to  take  off  my  saddle. 
He  had  a  good  crop  of  grass  pasture  for  my  horse;  so  we 
talked  that  night.  He  invited  me  to  stay  a  few  more  days. 
I  was  in  no  hurry;  so  I  stayed  with  him.  He  said  he  had 
some  work  he  wanted  me  to  do.  I  was  not  hunting  a  job, 
but  I  did  not  tell  him  so.  He  had  me  to  harrow  some  oats 
and  help  him  with  a  fence.  I  figured  all  the  time  he  wanted 
to  trade  for  the  ponies. 

We  all  went  fishing  in  Red  River.  Most  every  one  filled 
up  on  whiskey  hut  me;  being  a  stranger  I  knew  I  had  better 
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not  drink  any.  I  knew  what  it  tasted  like  and  the  effect 
it  has;  so  I  was  not  hunting  whiskey. 

I  had  not  been  there  but  a  few  days  when  I  noticed  a 
girl.  She  was  John’s  wife,  Mollie’s  sister.  They  lived  only 
one-fourth  of  a  mile  away.  I  would  often  stop  as  I  met  her 
and  say  something.  She  asked  me  in  a  joking  way  if  I  had 
ever  picked  cotton.  I  told  her  I  had  not  in  many  years.  She 
said  she  would  get  me  a  cotton  sack  if  I  wanted  to  pick.  Of 
course  I  did  not  want  to  pick  cotton,  but  I  did  not  know 
what  to  say.  I  thought  she  was  bantering  me  for  a  talk  as 
I  did  not  have  anything  to  do. 

“I’ll  go  with  you  and  try  it,”  I  said.  So  we  did  not 
pick  much  cotton,  but  done  lots  of  talking.  She  had  not 
gone  to  school  much,  but  she  could  read  and  write  fairly 
well.  She  had  worked  in  the  field  all  of  her  life. 

She  was  pretty.  Long  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes.  I  began 
to  think  something  of  marrving  but  not  then.  They  did  not 
have  any  home.  She  and  I  both  weighed  one  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds.  We  weighed  on  the  cotton  scales. 

The  cotton  belonged  to  her  brother-in-law,  John.  I  liked 
John’s  wife,  Mollie.  I  soon  became  acquainted  with  the  girls’ 
parents.  Her  name  was  Asenath  Moore.  Of  course  everyone 
called  her  Asene  for  short.  I  stayed  with  John  one  month, 
traded  horses  several  times.  My  ponies  were  getting  fat. 
John  offered  to  trade  me  some  cows  and  give  me  a  note 
and  take  all  my  horses. 

I  kept  one  horse  to  ride  home.  I  had  four  cows  and  a 
$75  note.  He  was  to  keep  t^e  cows  until  spring.  Four  cows 
and  calves  in  the  spring  and  one  hundred  miles  away. 

Asenath  wanted  mo  to  write  to  her.  She  did  not  know 
about  my  little  bunch  of  cattle  or  the  money  I  had  in  the 
bank.  I  did  not  want  the  four  hundred  dollars  to  get  away 
from  me,  for  two  hundred  of  it  was  not  mine. 

I  was  afraid  to  write  to  her.  I  did  not  write  for  a  month. 
Then  I  said  to  myself,  “If  I’m  going  to  write,  I’ll  make  up 
my  mind  now.”  So  I  wrote  her  a  letter  and  got  an  answer 
soon.  It  was  very  encouraging;  so  I  got  started  and  had  no 
where  to  quit.  I  guess  she  felt  the  same  way.  Her  parents 
did  not  have  land.  You  could  not  own  land  in  the  Chicksa 
Nation.  Every  one  had  land  leased. 
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Her  parents  were  doing  fine  farming.  I  did  not  have 
a  lease — just  rousting  about.  I  thought  what  a  shame  it 
would  be  on  me.  But  she  insisted  she  would  take  a  chance. 
I  finally  asked  her  if  I  come  in  February,  if  she  would  go 
with  me.  She  said  any  time  about  the  first  of  February.  I 
told  her  to  look  for  me  about  the  first  of  that  month;  so 
I  got  there  on  the  last  day  of  January.  We  were  married  on 
the  first  day  of  February,  1899. 

I  had  an  old  wagon  and  two  ponies.  I  made  one  hundred 
miles  in  two  days  to  get  to  where  she  lived.  Of  course  it  was 
a  light  wagon.  We  were  four  days  going  hack  as  we  would 
stay  at  the  houses  of  friends  along  the  way.  We  had  a  lovely 
honeymoon.  At  the  first  I  told  her  of  my  cattle  and  the 
money  I  had  in  the  bank.  I  am  sure  she  felt  better.  She  had 
often  told  me  we  would  make  it  fine,  for  we  were  both  able 
to  work.  But  I  did  not  want  to  work  at  farming.  I  did  not 
know  anything  but  how  to  ride;  so  I  got  busy  buying  calves. 
People  soon  learned  I  was  buying  them  and  came  to  me 
as  they  thought  I  had  plenty  of  money.  I  sold  and  traded 
and  made  better  than  the  farmers.  I  had  some  good  ponies 
to  ride  and  traded  with  the  Indians  and  Negroes  and  farm 
hands.  Just  anybody  that  wanted  to  buy  a  little  bunch  came 
by  to  see  what  I  had.  I  stay  d  with  my  cows.  I  soon  had 
quite  a  little  money  and  bought  every  little  thing  we  needed. 

On  March  the  third  1900  was  born  to  us  a  little  black¬ 
headed  boy.  He  had  so  much  hair  and  it  was  so  dark.  We 
thought  he  was  very  pretty. 

We  lived  100  yards  from  a  good  family.  The  old  lady 
was  a  mid-wife.  We  thought  she  knew  every  tiling;  so  we 
never  even  had  a  doctor. 

In  two  months  we  had  to  show  our  boy  to  his  grand¬ 
mother.  100  miles  was  not  far  to  go  in  a  wagon;  so  we 
made  the  trip  as  I  had  no  crop  to  tend.  I  left  the  cattle 
with  our  neighbor,  Sam  Wilson,  who  was  my  cousin.  He 
and  I  worked  together. 

I  stayed  on  Sam  Wilson’s  lease  about  three  years  and 
made  good.  We  began  to  fence  off  the  grass  around  us,  and 
he  decided  to  get  a  new  lease.  He  sold  his  lease  for  $250 
and  wanted  me  to  move  with  him  about  50  miles  below 
Atoka.  Atoka  was  then  the  capitol  of  the  Chock  taw  Nation. 
As  fine  grass  as  I  ever  saw  grew  there.  He  had  built  a  house 
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in  Wapainako.  and  had  moved  his  family  to  town;  so  I 
moved  in  the  little  house  on  Boggie  Creek.  It  was  a  pretty 
place,  rocks  and  trees  everywhere.  There  was  a  family  right 
across  the  river.  If  the  river  got  up,  we  had  a  little  boat 
to  cross  on.  The  people  across  the  river  had  the  finest 
garden  you  ever  saw.  The  man  had  a  hog  ranch  and  a 
small  farm  and  there  was  peach  trees  at  old  Indian  houses 
where  they  had  been  abandoned.  And  there  were  black¬ 
berries  on  all  the  creeks  and  the  river  had  never  been  fished 
in;  so  we  had  all  the  fish  we  wanted.  By  chance  I  got  a  race 
horse  and  we  would  go  every  Saturday  to  some  little  town. 
I  was  hunting  yearlings  to  buy  and  it  was  a  good  place  to 
see  people  that  had  them  to  sell.  I  thought  my  race  horse 
was  just  common  Indian  pony.  He  was  a  sorrel,  my  favorite 
color.  I  found  I  could  catch  a  calf  in  a  few  jumps.  I  still 
like  to  rope.  I  had  not  yet  forgot  the  many  races  we  used 
to  have  on  the  ranches  and  the  many  good  horses  I  had  rode. 

I  had  roped  on  him  a  little,  and  he  was  only  four  years 
old  and  did  not  know  anything  about  a  cow  only  what  I 
had  taught  him. 

I  had  a  friend  trying  to  catch  some  wild  Indian  ponies. 
His  name  was  John  Alorres.  He  was  fairly  good  with  stock. 
He  had  located  a  pretty  paint  mare  in  a  wild  bunch.  I  can 
catch  her  on  Popcorn.  That  was  my  sorrel  pony.  If  you  will 
do  as  I  tell  you. 

“What  do  vou  want  for  catching  her?” 

“Just  the  fun,”  I  told  him.  “If  I  can  catch  her,  it  won’t 
take  me  but  two  minutes.” 

“We  will  go  up  in  fh^  edge  of  the  breaks,  and  if  the 
wild  horses  are  where  I  think  they  are,  I  will  get  you  to 
give  them  a  run.” 

We  sighted  them  iust  about  where  we  thought  they 
would  be,  and  I  told  him  to  run  them  down  by  the  side 
of  a  fence  that  went  into  the  breaks  the  way  they  usually 
went  to  get  away. 

I  stopped  at  the  corner  of  the  fence.  The  horses  had 
never  seen  either  of  us  yet.  I  stayed  in  the  brush  out  of 
sight.  He  brought  them  down  the  fence  in  fifty  yards  of 
me.  I  told  him  to  crowd  them  close  to  the  fence.  I  had  my 
rope  down  and  was  ready.  I  had  my  saddle  chinched  up 
tight.  The  rope  was  fastened  securely  to  the  saddle  horn. 
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I  knew  if  I  got  to  her,  it  would  be  me,  her,  and  Popcorn; 
so  Popcorn  heard  them  coming,  and  I  could  hardly  hold 
him.  He  did  not  know  what  I  aimed  to  do,  but  I  am  sure 
he  knew  there  was  going  to  be  a  run,  and  he  knew  I  had 
my  rope  down  for  something.  So  out  they  come  in  fifty 
yards  of  me.  I  singled  her  out;  went  up  on  her  left  side. 
She  tried  to  go  to  the  right  and  get  away  from  me.  I  had 
to  hold  Popcorn.  I  saw  I  could  catch  her  any  time;  so  not 
to  miss  my  loop  I  took  my  time. 

I  put  the  loop  over  her  head  pretty,  and  had  her  thrown 
on  the  ground  for  John  to  put  the  hackamore  on  her,  but 
I  was  afraid  I  would  hurt  her.  She  was  so  pretty  but  so 
wild.  She  run  on  the  rop^.  I  threw  her  and  never  hurt  her. 
Then  she  got  her  four  feet  over  the  rope  and  made  another 
run.  I  threw  her.  This  time  with  her  head  under  her  and 
this  broke  her  neck.  It  was  not  more  than  five  minutes 
after  I  started  until  I  knew  Popcorn  could  run.  I  could  have 
caught  every  one  in  the  wild  bunch. 

We  hated  breaking  the  mare’s  neck.  John  thought 
maybe  we  could  get  another  one. 

He  said,  “Did  you  notice  the  white  colt  about  a  one 
year  old?” 

I  told  him  I  had. 

“If  you  will  help  me,  we  will  get  that  one,”  he  said. 

“You  think  you  can  catch  the  colt?” 

He  wanted  me  to  catch  him  out  in  the  open.  I  told 
him  I  could  not  do  that  one  thing  on  account  of  the  rough 
ground  and  they  might  have  a  half-mile  start  on  me.  I 
found  he  was  a  short  distance  horse,  only  weighed  about 
eight  hundred.  I  could  not  get  very  far  with  any  weight. 
I  told  him  to  bring  them  down  the  fence. 

“I  will  get  the  colt  for  you.” 

He  agreed  to  try  it.  It  was  several  days  before  we  could 
get  ihe  right  kind  of  run  on  him.  Finally  we  got  them  in 
the  fence.  I  was  not  sure  about  the  colt  coming  close  to 
me,  but  I  was  in  a  good  secret  place,  and  Popcorn  knew 
something  was  going  to  happen.  We  got  all  set,  but  the 
wild  horses  would  shy  at  the  corner.  We  could  not  get  them 
so  close.  I  was  about  one  hundred  yards  of  the  colt  when 
I  started.  I  held  Popcorn  for  a  little  bit,  but  soon  found  I 
could  get  up  to  him  when  I  wanted  to,  but  would  have  to 
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get  him  with  the  first  loop.  So  I  took  my  time.  I  could 
get  him  by  the  feet  but  thought  my  safest  plan  was  to  get 
him  by  the  neck.  I  did  not  want  to  hurt  him.  He  was  very 
pretty  and  fat.  I  knew  he  would  make  a  good  horse  though. 
He  was  only  an  Indian  pony. 

I  caught  him  just  right  and  handled  him  much  easier 
than  I  did  the  mare.  He  was  light  and  the  rope  soon  choked 
him  down.  John  had  a  hackamore  on  him  before  he  could 
get  a  good  breath.  We  took  him  to  John’s  place. 

My  friend,  John  Marias,  was  a  trader.  I  do  not  know 
what  ever  became  of  the  white  colt.  John  came  to  my  house 
one  day  to  buy  some  corn  to  make  meal  of.  I  told  him  I 
did  not  have  any  to  sell. 

“Oh,  just  let  me  have  a  few  ears,  just  enough  to  draw 

to.” 

Lots  of  people  on  the  territory  just  wanted  enough  to 
draw  to.  You  could  not  keep  a  good  horse  or  mule  as 
people  wanted  something  to  draw  to.  I  made  many  friends 
but  did  not  know  who  they  were  lots  of  times.  I  went  to 
a  horse  race,  never  thought  about  running  Popcorn  as  I 
knew  he  had  never  run  on  the  tracks.  Everybody  was  just 
running  scrubs  and  most  everyone  was  full  of  bootleg 
whiskey.  I  pulled  off  my  saddle,  walked  Popcorn  up  to 
the  tracks.  I  went  to  the  end  of  the  track  and  galloped  him 
through.  A  friend  of  mine  went  to  the  end  of  the  track  with 
me  then  started  back.  I  started  to  put  my  saddle  on  and 
an  old  boy  stepped  up  and  asked  if  I  wanted  to  run  him. 

“No,  I  think  not.” 

He  was  about  half  dr^nk  and  said,  “I  have  got  an  old 
plow  horse  I’ll  match  you  for  ten  dollars.” 

“That’s  too  much  for  me.  I’ll  go  five.”  I  had  looked 
at  his  horse. 

“0.  K.” 

“About  how  far  do  you  want  to  run?” 

“Don’t  care.” 

“How  about  two  hundred  yards?” 

“0.  K.” 

We  walked  the  horses  down  the  track. 

“I’ll  say  ready,  and  you  say  go,  or  you  can  say  ready, 
and  I’ll  say  go.” 

I  cave  him  the  first  word.  He  said  ready  and  I  said  go. 

o 
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He  had  a  little  head  start  that  I  gave  him  on  purpose.  I 
had  to  hold  Popcorn  to  keep  from  beating  him  too  much. 

He  was  pretty  drunk  but  was  nice. 

“You  beat  me  fair  and  square  but  very  little.” 

He  could  not  tell  that  I  had  held  Popcorn  in. 

After  that  the  horse  knew  just  what  to  do.  I  ran  .him 
in  many  races,  and  he  never  was  beaten  unless  I  got  him 
over  his  distance.  I  sold  him,  for  I  was  afraid  I  would  get 
him  stolen.  I  saw  him  three  years  after  I  sold  him.  He 
was  hitched  to  a  wagon  in  Anadarko,  Oklahoma. 

I  moved  my  cattle  to  Boggie  Creek  seven  miles  below 
Atoka.  I  moved  with  Sam  Wilson  about  the  first  of  May, 
in  the  year  of  about  1903.  But  there  was  not  all  sunshine 
in  life  (by  NO  means)  nor  weather.  It  was  fifty  miles  from 
where  1  had  been  trading.  Of  course  I  had  traded  a  little. 

I  had  to  locate  my  cattle.  The  land  was  all  outside,  there 
were  no  fences,  for  miles.  That  suited  me! 

In  September  it  began  to  rain,  and  I  will  make  this 
story  as  short  as  possible,  for  it  was  not  pleasant  for  me 
nor  my  wife.  As  1  said,  it  began  to  rain  in  September  and 
rained  five  months.  It  was  very  few  days  we  saw  the  sun. 
It  rained  hard,  and  there  was  water  everywhere.  A  cow 
could  not  lay  down  except  in  water  or  on  the  wet  ground. 
They  stood  up  as  long  as  they  could,  and  in  January  and 
February  they  would  lav  down  and  could  not  get  up.  I  tried 
to  feed  them,  but  it  did  not  do  any  good.  They  were  wet 
and  cold  and  freezing  to  death.  I  thought  Montana  was  a 
fine  country.  To  make  it  short,  I  came  out  in  the  spring 
with  about  eighty  head,  calves  and  all.  I  sold  four  hundr  d 
dollars  worth  of  cow  hides  and  spent  all  of  the  money  for 
feed.  I  did  not  have  any  money  in  the  bank  in  the  spring. 
I  have  never  seen  the  skies  as  blue  as  I  was.  I  would  get 
off  and  weep  but  was  very  careful  not  to  let  Asenath  know. 
I  doubt  if  she  wept  as  she  was  not  much  given  to  it.  I  had 
never  seen  her  weep  but  very  few  times.  I  would  have  died 
if  it  hadn’t  of  been  for  her  and  that  little  black-headed  boy. 
Sam  Wilson,  the  man  that  moved  with  me,  could  not  stand 
it.  He  died.  At  last  all  his  cattle  took  sick  and  died.  Before 
the  winter  was  over,  he  left  me  with  his  cattle,  what  he 
had  left.  His  wife  could  not  do  anything  but  sell  them. 
Cattle  were  cheap  then.  I  delivered  them  for  her  forty 
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miles  away. 

I  soon  got  my  nerve  back.  The  grass  come  back  early. 
I  began  to  feel  better.  But  soon  our  little  boy  took  the  chills; 
then  Asenath  became  ill.  I  told  her  of  a  healthier  place,  and 
she  wanted  to  go  there. 

In  a  few  days  we  were  gone,  gone  west.  I  got  Tom  and 
Clabe  Sanders  to  look  after  my  cattle  that  summer.  By  that 
time  the  cattle  I  had  left  were  well  located.  They  did  not 
give  them  any  trouble  as  there  were  only  a  few  left.  Every¬ 
body  s  cattle  died.  Some  did  not  have  any  left. 

We  went  to  visit  Asenath’s  parents.  My  wife  would  not 
say  we  were  broke.  She  would  say  we  had  plenty  whether 
she  thought  it  or  not.  I  did  not  think  we  would  have  a  good 
time  visiting,  nothing  to  do.  I  thought  we  must  have  a 
little  money.  I  thought  of  going  to  Ardmore  and  mortgaging 
our  cows  to  travel  on.  She  said  no,  we  didn’t  want  to  do 
that.  We  never  owed  anvone,  and  she  did  think  we  could 
get  plenty  of  money  and  said  how. 

“Why  can’t  we  work?” 

I  told  her  I  had  never  thought  of  that.  We  had  a  good 
laugh,  and  it  cheered  us  up. 

Our  wagon  just  would  stand  up.  I  had  to  wire  the  trees 
on.  I  had  five  or  six  good  ponies,  but  they  were  cheap  and 
hard  to  sell.  John  Feed  owed  me  seventy-five  dollars  for 
the  ponies  that  he  had  bought.  But  he  did  not  have  any 
money  to  pay  me.  He  said,  “My  credit  is  good.  I  can  get 
you  anything  you  want.” 

I  told  him  I  wanted  a  wagon;  so  we  went  to  Ryan  and 
got  a  new  wagon.  I  think  it  was  seventy-five  dollars.  I  felt 
better,  and  so  did  Asenath.  W  e  went  to  Duncan  where  mv 
father  and  mother  lived.  There  I  got  a  job  mowing  hay  at 
two  dollars  a  day. 

I  worked  my  two  best  ponies,  the  only  ones  that  would 
work.  The  others  had  never  had  a  collar  on,  and  I  hoped 
they  would  never  have  to. 

Asenath  got  a  job  cooking  for  the  hay  hands.  We 
worked  ten  days,  had  plenty  of  money,  and  went  to  see 
my  brother,  Billy  Melton,  at  Anadarko. 

The  Caddo,  Comandier,  and  Couajo  Counties  had  come 
in  for  settlement.  People  come  from  everywhere.  There 
was  a  family  on  every  quarter  section.  The  Indians  had 
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their  allotment  and  was  farming  their  land.  Of  course  the 
government  had  to  lease  it  for  them.  There  was  a  lot  of 
red  tape  involved.  My  brothers  had  a  lease.  We  leased  more 
land  and  tried  to  lease  land  that  could  not  be  plowed  up. 
We  wanted  grass. 

My  brother  was  a  trader.  He,  like  myself,  had  worked 
on  the  range  all  his  life  and  now  was  trading  in  cattle.  My 
first  crop  we  broke  out  was  eighty  acres  of  the  finest  land 
you  ever  saw.  It  was  on  Sugar  Creek  fifteen  miles  north 
of  Anadarko,  Oklahoma.  We  burned  off  arass  as  high  as 
my  head.  I  sure  hated  to  see  it  go,  but  th?  nesters  had  it 
again.  They  could  not  stand  to  see  grass  grow.  They  even 
plowed  up  the  sand  hills.  They  they  began  to  sell  their 
calves  to  live  on.  My  brother  and  myself  began  to  buy  them. 

I  got  back  what  I  could  buy  cheap  calves  and  began  to  buy 

and  trade. 

Farmers  leased  the  land  from  under  us  and  plowed  it 
up.  There  was  no  more  cheap  grass  to  get.  Land  was  high. 

I  made  a  good  crop  on  the  eighty  acres.  Cotton  was  five  or 
six  cents  a  pound.  I  could  not  ride  and  pick  cotton.  On 

year  of  picking  cotton  done  me. 

Asenath  would  not  talk  of  anything  but  sending  the 
baby  to  school.  He  would  soon  be  six.  I  could  not  move  to 
town.  There  was  nothing  I  could  do;  I  could  not  ride  in 
town.  I  could  not  make  any  money  with  just  my  hands; 
so  Asenath  and  I  began  to  think.  She  said  that  there  were 
good  schools  in  Texas.  Of  course  I  did  not  know  since  I 
had  never  been  to  school.  I  could  not  remember  being  in 
a  school  house  except  when  I  was  very  small.  1  could  read 
and  write  but  little  and  haven’t  improved  as  you  can  see. 

If  I  stayed  there,  I  had  to  send  him  fifteen  miles  to 
school  at  Anadarko.  My  brother  was  sending  his  two  little 
girls  there.  His  wife  lived  in  town,  but  he  stayed  on  the 
lease  most  of  the  time. 

I  went  to  most  of  the  Indian  picnics.  I  would  always 
take  a  beef  to  sell  them.  I  took  the  beef  in  my  wagon  and 
sold  out  every  time.  I  would  make  arrangements  with  them 
the  day  before.  So  they  were  always  looking  for  me  with 

the  beef. 

As  the  country  settled  down,  it  settled  fast.  They  put 
in  a  packing  house  at  Oklahoma  City — killed  our  home 
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trades.  Fifteen  or  twenty  butcher  shops  in  Anadarko  began 
to  get  their  meat  from  Oklahoma  City. 

I  moved  my  eighty  head  of  cattle  from  Atoka  to 
Graseman  in  the  Caddo  reservation.  It  had  come  in  then 
as  Oklahoma,  and  as  I  said,  every  quarter  section  was 
settled.  I  saddled  one  pony  and  packed  one  and  went  after 
my  cattle  at  Atoka  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  as  that  country 
had  never  come  in  as  Oklahoma,  but  thought  it  would  soon, 
and  it  come  in  as  Oklahoma  about  1907. 

I  got  a  boy  to  help  me  drive  the  cattle.  We  did  not  have 
to  have  a  wagon  until  we  got  to  the  town  of  Duncan,  Okla¬ 
homa.  Then  we  had  to  cross  the  Quarantine  Line  as  the 
new  settled  country  was  quarantined  against  the  tick  fever. 
There  was  no  dipping  vats,  and  as  I  knew,  I  had  to  get  rid 
of  the  ticks,  I  greased  them  every  ten  days  from  the  time 
I  started  with  kerosene,  sulphur  and  salt.  We  had  to  put 
the  cattle  in  a  corral  and  rope  one  at  a  time  and  grease 
them.  We  never  thought  of  it  being  a  job.  It  would  take 
about  a  half  a  day. 

We  got  them  to  the  quarantine  line  and  had  to  have 
them  inspected.  Roped  one  cow  and  found  a  tick.  We  were 
delayed  for  ten  days.  Met  another  inspector.  It  was  getting 
late  in  the  fall  and  getting  cold.  Fixed  up  Asenath  and  the 
little  boy  and  the  wagon  at  Duncan. 

I  had  my  cattle  inspected  at  Rush  Springs.  I  said  to 
this  new  inspector,  “I  have  to  get  across  the  line.  Can  you 
help  me?” 

“My  district  is  ten  miles  above  here.  You  can  get  there 
by  two  tomorrow,  and  I’ll  see  what  I  can  do.” 

I  met  him  just  on  time.  We  had  a  friendly  talk.  He 
seemed  to  be  in  no  hurry.  I  asked  him  if  he  ever  drank 
anything.  He  told  me  he  did  sometimes.  We  went  to  the 
bar  and  took  two  while  we  talked.  After  a  while  he  asked 
me  where  my  cattle  were  and  wrote  me  a  pass.  I  felt  pretty 
good.  I  took  the  boy  with  me  a  half  pint.  He  felt  O.  K.  Went 
over  the  line. 

There  were  nesters  everywhere.  They  had  crops  every¬ 
where  along  the  trail  and  never  had  them  fenced.  I  had 
never  run  up  against  anything  like  it  before.  I  thought  I 
had  seen  nesters,  but  I  had  never  seen  anything  like  that. 

I  could  not  keep  the  cows  out  of  the  crops.  Most  of  the 
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people  had  never  seen  a  cow  before.  Some  thought  it  was 
the  largest  herd  in  the  country.  Some  even  thought  that 
Texas  was  coming  over! 

There  were  people  from  all  over  the  world  settled  in 
that  new  country.  There  was  a  herd  law  in  that  country, 
and  I  was  as  green  about  that  herd  law  as  they  were  about 
the  cattle. 

There  was  one  hundred  miles  to  go  through  in  that 
kind  of  country.  I  done  my  best  to  keep  the  cattle  off  the 
crops.  They  did  not  want  a  cow  to  make  a  track  on  their 
land.  If  a  neighbor’s  cow  or  horse  got  out  on  their  crops, 
they  made  him  pay  the  damage.  That  was  the  damage  law\ 
They  had  not  had  time  to  fence  their  crops,  and  they  did 
not  want  them  fenced.  But  they  learned  fast  to  have  a  few 
cows. 

I  had  been  on  the  trail  many  times,  but  that  was  dif¬ 
ferent  than  anything  I  ever  saw  before.  I  never  saw  anything 
like  the  place  I  had  for  my  cows  on  Sugar  Creek.  It  was  a 
very  good  place. 

Northern  people  husked  their  corn  in  the  field.  They 
soon  learned  they  could  lease  their  farms  in  the  winter  to 
little  cow  men,  but  I  did  not  like  the  farms  on  the  outside. 
Chicksaw  Nation  was  soon  coming  into  be  part  of  Oklahoma. 
I  wanted  to  get  some  more  grass,  but  there  was  none  to 
get.  I  had  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  plowed  up.  It  did 
not  look  good  if  it  was  good  land.  I  did  not  have  the  money 
to  buy  and  decided  to  go  to  Texas.  I  sold  out  to  my  brother, 
Billy  Melton,  and  we  were  leasing  together.  I  sold  my  part 
of  the  lease,  my  cattle,  and  two  or  three  ponies.  I  had  three 
horses  left. 

Put  Asanath  and  the  babv  and  everything  we  had  in 
the  wagon  and  started  to  Texas.  We  went  through  the 
Duncan  Indian  Territory,  and  knowing  it  was  coming  in 
Oklahoma,  we  stopped  there.  My  father  and  mother  lived 
there.  My  wife  and  the  little  hoy  staved  with  them.  I  knew 
I  wanted  to  go  to  Texas,  but  I  did  not  know  where.  I  knew 
I  wanted  to  go  west — no  east  for  me! 

I  hitched  two  horses  to  the  wagon  and  led  a  pony  with 
my  saddle  on  it.  I  went  as  far  southwest  as  Tom  Green 
County.  Could  not  find  anything  I  could  buy  for  fifteen 
hundred.  How  that  country  had  changed  since  nine  years 
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before.  I  come  back  to  a  different  country.  Land  had  got 
high.  When  I  left  before,  I  could  make  a  down  payment 
on  my  640  acres  with  $300.  Now  I  could  not  make  a  pay¬ 
ment  on  640  acres  with  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

On  my  way  back  to  Oklahoma  I  bought  a  wild  mule 
to  trade  on.  I  camped  by  the  side  of  the  road.  Two  boys 
rode  up. 

“What  the  devil  you  doing  here?” 

It  was  Sam  Cook  and  a  boy  working  for  him.  I  had 
worked  with  Sam  on  the  00  an^  ha(l  known  him  in  Archer 

County.  I  had  not  met  him  in  ten  years.  He  got  down,  and 
we  talked  a  long  time. 

“I  am  a  straw  boss*  on  the  Bar  X  (X).  I  need  you 
bad.  Come  and  work — thirty-five  dollars  a  month.” 

“Yes,  Sam,  but  I  am  married  and  have  got  a  baby  boy 
nearly  seven  years  old.” 

“That’s  just  what  I  want.  A  good  house — want  some 
one  I  can  depend  on  to  keep  the  camp.  Hitch  up  and  follow 
me,  and  I’ll  show  you  the  way  across  the  breaks.” 

I  followed  him;  got  there  before  night.  It  was  a  nice 
ranch  house.  I  told  him  I’d  try  it  for  a  while. 

“Send  for  your  wife.  She  can  cook  for  the  hands  if 
they  happen  in.” 

I  sent  for  Asenath  and  the  little  boy.  She  had  talked 
of  going  to  school  so  much.  The  little  boy  was  just  about 
seven  years  old.  He  says  he  remembers  ever  so  well  when 
I  met  them.  She  started  him  to  school  at  the  station.  She 
would  take  him  on  the  pony  in  the  morning  and  go  after 
him  when  school  was  out.  She  never  give  up  the  idea  of 
sending  him  to  school. 

She  would  say,  “I  thought  we  could  send  him  to  school. 
This  is  no  school,  but  it  will  give  him  a  little  start.  Perhaps 
we  will  get  a  better  place.” 

I  inquired  all  the  time  for  a  place  to  buy.  My  brother 
still  owed  me  fifteen  hundred  dollars — said  he  would  get  the 
money  any  time  I  wanted  it.  He  did  not  give  me  a  note. 
We  had  agreed  that  if  either  of  our  families  would  remember 
the  deal,  that  was  all  the  contract  we  needed. 


*  Straw  boss  means  the  foreman. 
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His  religion  was  to  be  honest.  I  have  heard  him  say 
many  times  that  he  had  rather  go  to  hell  and  be  honest 

than  to  go  to  heaven  and  be  crooked. 

We  worked  three  months  on  the  Bar  X  Ranch.  The 
railroad  station  we  sent  our  boy  to  school  was  Fuldy,  Texas. 

I  heard  of  a  piece  of  land  I  could  buy  five  miles  east  of, 
Round  Timber.  It  was  just  a  store  and  post-offire.  I  had 
been  in  that  country  many  times  before  it  was  settled.  This 

340  acres  was  priced  four  dollars  per  acre. 

Asenatli  and  I  talked  it  over  and  decided  we  did  not 
want  to  work  for  wages.  I  called  for  my  time,  loaded  every¬ 
thing  in  the  wagon,  and  started  to  look  at  the  land.  I  met 
a  man  that  lived  close  to  the  place.  I  hired  to  him  to  pick 
cotton.  I  did  not  want  to  tell  what  we  were  looking  for.  We 
picked  cotton  for  the  farmers  until  Sunday.  By  that  time 
I  had  seen  the  man  that  owned  the  place.  I  drove  over  on 
Sunday  and  looked  at  the  land.  It  was  just  grass  land;  only 
fifty  acres  could  be  plowed.  That  was  enough. 

I  bought  it.  The  first  real  estate  either  of  us  ever  owned. 
A  cowboy  did  not  care  for  land.  Most  of  us  as  cowboys  often 
talked  of  buying  land.  One  old  boy  said,  “I  only  want  three 
feet  one  way  and  six  the  other,  and  I’m  in  no  hurry  for  that !” 

We  bought  the  320  just  fenced,  no  house.  A  little  mud 
tank,  no  water  fit  for  a  woman  to  drink.  I  hauled  water  in. 

I  had  a  barrel  to  use;  that  got  old.  The  land  cost  eight 
hundred  twelve  dollars  and  eighty  cents.  That  took  most 
of  my  $815.  We  moved  on  the  place  in  the  wagon. 

Asenath  picked  cotton  for  the  old  farmer,  and  I  hauled 
lumber  from  Seymore,  Texas,  about  thirty  miles  away.  I 
built  a  half-dugout  fourteen  by  thirty  feet  in  the  ground 
and  about  three  out  of  the  ground.  Boy!  but  it  was  nice 
and  warm.  I  had  seen  many  in  west  Texas.  I  knew  just 
how  to  build  one.  I  would  boast  our  house  to  Asenath.  She 
did  not  seem  to  fancy  it  so  much,  but  woman  like  she  stayed. 
And  now  began  to  try  to  make  a  home.  I  would  tell  her  what 
little  we  had  was  paid  for  though  not  so  much. 

God  bless  women — they  never  quit. 

After  we  got  our  house  so  it  was  warm,  we  bought  six 
cows.  Oh,  boy,  was  I  in  the  cow  business!  Had  six  little 

calves  in  the  spring.  Picking  up  fast. 

About  January  the  fifth,  1909,  the  stork  brought  Asenath 
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a  little  baby  girl  that  she  thought  as  sweet  as  the  little  boy. 
She  named  the  little  girl  Lovie  May. 

I  fenced  my  fifty  acres  that  winter,  broke  it  out,  and 
it  was  nice  and  level.  I  planted  everything  I  could  think 
of — fifty  acres  with  two  good  ponies.  I  bought  a  riding 
planter  and  a  riding  cultivator.  I  did  not  aim  to  walk.  I 
made  three  hundred  dollars  worth  of  cotton  and  had  lots 
of  feed.  I  built  a  nice  little  house  but  couldn’t  get  any  water. 
I  planted  another  crop,  but  did  not  make  very  much.  I  told 
Asenath  that  we  would  sell  out  if  we  could  get  a  good  place 
and  water.  We  both  agreed  that  that  would  be  best,  t 
advertised  the  place  at  about  $12  an  acre  and  sold  it  for 
$3,650.  After  we  sold  it,  Asenath  was  sorry  and  cried  about 
it.  I  made  it  as  pleasant  as  I  could  and  told  her  we  would 
get  close  to  a  school  and  get  a  better  place.  She  wasn’t 
anyone  to  cry.  I  never  saw  her  cry  but  very  few  times  in 
the  forty-five  years  that  we  lived  together.  Asenath  didn’t 
care  about  looking  at  any  of  the  places  that  I  suggested.  I 
suggested.  I  went  to  Quanah,  Texas,  as  I  knew  there  were 
no  chills  there. 

I  had  worked  over  the  Panhandle  many  years  even 
before  the  town  of  Quanah  was  erected.  I  bought  a  place 
ten  miles  west  of  that  town.  I  paid  twenty  dollars  an  acre 
for  it.  There  was  a  nice  house  and  a  good  windmill.  It  was 
only  one  mile  from  school.  Asenath  was  pleased  with  the 
place  by  the  railroad  track.  We  thought  it  was  a  very  pretty 
place;  it  was  prairie  and  we  could  see  our  little  boy  almost 
all  the  way  to  school.  We  lived  there  six  years.  I  had  to 
make  two  trips  with  one  wagon;  we  had  accumulated  so 
much  in  two  years  on  our  own  place.  Asenath  had  a  nice 
flock  of  chickens  and  would  not  let  me  sell  them.  I  had  to 
go  back  after  our  cattle.  By  that  time  we  had  25  head.  I’ll 
be  a  cowman  yet.  I  drove  them  horse  back  alone,  stayed  all 
night  with  people  along  the  road.  But  oh,  how  nice  the 
people  were!  I  thought  of  how  bad  I  was  treated  in  the  new 
state  of  Oklahoma.  I’ll  never  forget  how  nice  I  had  to  be 
to  them.  They  would  run  my  cattle  and  make  me  pay  the 
damages.  From  then  on  I  learned  to  be  nice  to  people.  I 
was  just  going  to  school — a  big  boy  like  me — and  I  am  still 
going  to  school. 

I  made  it  fine  with  my  25  head  about  125  miles.  Had 
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to  have  them  inspected  at  Seymore.  That  was  easy;  the 
inspector  gave  me  a  pass.  I  made  the  trip  in  eight  days. 
The  herd  looked  ever  so  small  as  I  had  trailed  hundreds 
of  cattle  for  the  other  man,  but  did  not  have  to  have  orders 
this  time.  I  made  a  few  trades  on  the  way.  I  could  help 
myself  by  thinking  I  was  a  trail  driver,  but  I  knew  I  was 
mistaken.  I  drove  them  to  a  little  bunch  of  good  grass  and 
knew  I  was  going  to  trade  some  when  I  got  home.  Had  left 
Asenath  and  Lovie  May,  the  baby,  at  home.  Asenath  was 
pleased.  I  lived  there  six  years,  had  a  telephone.  Asenath’s 
new  neighbors  would  call  her  up.  She  ha  1  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  like  it.  I  had  never  got  over  Oklahoma  where  the 
people  had  made  me  so  nice.  We  had  many  friends  at 
Goodlet,  where  we  lived  six  years. 

I  had  100  acres  plowed  up  on  the  place;  rented  my 
farming  land  out  most  of  the  time. 

This  time  the  stork  brought  Asenath  another  little  girl. 
She  named  her  Ruth  Lee.  Two  little  girls  and  a  little  hoy 
going  to  school.  Our  house  was  fifty  yards  from  the  railroad 
(Fort  Worth  and  Denver).  I  leased  a  little  grass  and  bought 
a  few  calves  and  sold  them.  Did  not  have  time  to  farm. 

Billy,  the  little  boy,  was  doing  good  in  school.  But  we 
did  not  have  grass.  I  had  one  hundred  head  of  cattle.  Thev 
were  still  cheap,  but  kept  them  anyway.  I  went  on  the  trail 
again,  drove  my  cattle  to  Wheeler,  and  got  pasture  the  spring 
of  1913.  I  went  to  Wheeler  County  that  summer  to  see  if 
we  could  trade  for  grass  land.  We  took  a  nice  trip  in  the 
wagon,  about  130  miles,  had  not  seen  but  few  cars  yet; 
never  did  expect  to  own  a  car. 

How  I  would  hate  to  meet  a  car,  but  don’t  think  I  met 
one  in  all  of  our  trip.  That  summer  I  went  back  to  Wheeler 
County  to  see  about  my  cattle  or  sell  them.  I  met  Ollie 
Johnson  at  Mobeetie,  Texas.  He  wanted  to  sell  or  trade  out 
six  forty  acres  of  grass  land.  I  gave  him  two  hundred  even 
for  the  land;  bought  160  more  acres:  had  eight  hundred  now. 
Now  we  began  to  get  ready  to  move  once  more  in  1913.  Oh! 
what  I  had  accumulated  in  six  vears.  My  little  Billy  had 
taken  about  seventy-five  head  of  cattle  to  Wheeler  County 
in  the  spring.  He  was  about  thirteen  then.  How  time  passes. 
Billy  was  pretty  far  along  in  his  books.  We  never  let  him 
miss  a  day  of  school  in  six  years  at  Goodlet.  He  had  a  pony 
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from  the  time  he  could  set  on  one.  What  fun  he  got  out  of 
it!  Going  with  me  after  the  calves.  He  was  like  his  mother. 
He  wanted  to  work.  So  he  did  and  bought  a  pretty  little 
saddle  at  the  age  of  ten.  We  were  all  so  pt*oud  of  him.  He 
then  worked  and  bought  a  calf,  sold  it  and  bought  two  calves; 
was  going  to  be  a  cowman. 

Moved  to  Wheeler  County;  took  two  wagons  and  got 
a  buggy  and  had  to  charter  a  car  to  move.  Shipped  the  car 
to  Miami,  Texas,  fifteen  miles  from  my  new  home.  Still 
had  a  good  sized  bunch  of  cattle  at  Goodlet.  Didn’t  get  them 
until  the  next  spring.  Wintered  them  with  me.  Wheat  pas¬ 
ture  was  good  that  winter.  Had  plenty  to  go  on  our  new 
home  in  Wheeler  County,  but  we  did  not  have  but  little 
improvements.  Was  not  as  good  a  house  as  we  left. 

In  the  simple  story  of  my  life  everything  is  not  so 
pleasant.  I  thought  it  would  be  fun,  but  I  find  many  sad 
things,  if  not  so  sad,  so  many  things  so  real,  so  many  things 
I  really  forget.  And  many  I  do  not  care  to  say  anything 
about.  This  is  the  storv  after  the  25th  of  October,  1942. 
Asenath  and  I  were  living  in  Wheeler  County  in  our  little 
home  after  the  two  girls  and  Billie  had  married.  We  had 
been  without  them  for  ten  years.  They  had  families  of  their 
own.  We  were  living  nicely,  had  plent}'  of  this  world’s  goods 
— plenty  of  money,  a  nice  care;  did  not  owe  a  penny  to 
anyone;  had  money  in  the  bank:  had  all  the  cattle  we  wanted; 
and  several  nice  horses  as  I  always  loved  horses,  and  I  still 
had  some  pretty  ones. 

On  the  25th  dav  of  October,  Asenath  took  sick.  Just  a 
little  trouble  with  her  side.  I  did  not  think  so  much  about 
her  being  sick  as  she  had  been  complaining  before  but  not 
seriously.  She  took  very  ill  and  passed  away  on  the  last  day 
of  October,  1942.  We  had  been  married  about  45  years. 

As  you  know,  it  was  a  sad  shock  to  me,  Billie,  Lovie 
May  and  Buth.  Although  Asenath  and  myself  had  some  time 
ago  said  one  of  us  must  pass  away  first.  I  was  just  so 
thankful  it  did  not  happen  when  the  children  were  small 
as  I  would  not  have  known  what  to  do.  Of  course,  I  had 
many  friends  and  lots  of  sympathy  which  I  appreciated  so 
very  much,  hut  no  one  to  live  with.  Brother  Charley  offered 
to  come  and  live  with  me  as  he  lived  onlv  one-half  mile 
south.  He  is  my  baby  brother  I  have  talked  of  before. 
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Lovie  offered  to  come  and  live  with  me.  Ruth  wanted 
me  to  go  to  Dallas  and  live  with  her.  Lovie  May  and  Ruth 
both  lived  in  town.  Rillie  lived  in  the  country  close  to  Mel¬ 
rose,  New  Mexico.  Billie  and  Margaret  insisted  I  live  with 
them.  I  told  Lovie  I  would  make  up  my  mind  in  a  few  days. 
Lovie  stayed  with  me,  and  I  told  her  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  sell  everything  I  had  except  the  land.  I  felt  like  1 
did  not  want  anything  and  will  live  with  Billie  and  Margaret. 
I  did  not  feel  like  they  could  get  much  work  out  of  me,  and 
they  haven’t  so  far.  I  leased  my  place  in  a  few  days,  sold 
my  pretty  horses,  cows,  and  Asenath’s  chickens,  about  150 
chickens,  and  twelve  horses.  I  kept  one  nice  colt,  and  took 
him  to  Billie’s  place.  I  am  making  my  home  with  them  in 
Mexico.  They  have  a  nice  home  15  miles  north  of  Melrose. 
I  could  not  have  a  place  of  my  own  any  better  than  that 
home.  I  leased  my  place  for  three  years  getting  six  hundred 
dollars  a  year.  Money  does  not  make  me  happy.  Health  and 
my  mind  are  the  only  things  that  I  look  to  for  my  happiness. 
Every  day  is  a  school  day;  every  year  a  school  year  with  me. 
I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  apt  scholar.  I  go  places  for  enjoy¬ 
ment,  but  do  not  care  to  go  outside  of  the  United  States,  as 
there  is  plenty  here  for  me. 

I  could  not  help  in  the  Second  World  War,  only  bought 
a  few  bonds  in  the  summer  of  1943.  I  had  a  nice  trip  to 
Kansas  City;  visited  the  Unity  Farm.  That  is  a  wonderful 
place  for  a  vacation.  There  you  can  meet  many  wonderful 
people  from  all  over  the  world. 

In  1943-44,  I  spent  the  winter  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley. 
I  find  it  a  lovely  place. 

I  am  going  to  the  valley  in  a  few  days.  This  is  November 
3,  1945. 

I  never  was  under  arrest  but  twice  in  the  77  short  years, 
and  as  I  never  said  anything  about  my  arrest  to  Asenath 
or  my  three  kids,  I  will  only  say  whiskey  was  the  cause  of 
that.  It  did  affect  me  bad,  but  it  has  not  bothered  me  for 
a  long  time.  I  can  only  say  God  has  blessed  the  boy  or  girl 
that  does  not  drink  whiskev.  It  might  get  you  in  trouble. 
I  had  two  law  suits  in  my  life.  One  lasted  seven  years,  and 
the  other  lasted  two  years.  I’ve  had  one  fight  since  I  was 
ten  years  old.  I  won  the  law  suits.  I  think  it  proves  me  to 
be  on  the  right  side. 
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My  wife  and  I  did  not  belong  to  any  church.  We  believed 
in  good  and  in  God  and  believed  in  practicing  the  presence 
of  good  as  God  looked  on  everything  good.  As  you  think, 
so  you  are. 

Some  people  say  Asenath  is  an  odd  name;  so  it  is.  It 
is  a  Bible  name.  Joseph,  who  was  sold  to  the  Egyptians, 
wife’s  name  was  Asenath.  Perhaps  it  has  been  handed  down 
in  her  family  ever  since  as  they  can  trace  the  name  back 
for  many  generations. 

Oh,  yes,  I  am  back  at  McAllen,  Texas,  enjoying  the 
warm  sunshine.  I  left  Billie’s  home  in  New  Mexico,  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  1945,  and  landed  in  McAllen  the  11th  of  December. 

My  first  stop  was  at  Pam  pa  to  Lovie  and  family,  then 
to  our  old  home  in  Wheeler  County,  then  to  Acme  to  see 
Nettie  and  Tom,  then  to  Vernon  to  see  Viv  and  Laura,  then 
to  Graham  to  visit  my  two  sisters  and  Charlie  and  their 
families.  Then  to  Corsicana.  Texas,  to  see  Ruth  and  her 
family.  Met  Judge  Chris  Knox.  He  is  judge  at  the  City 
Court.  He  is  a  fine  gentleman  and  connected  with  the 
Meltons.  His  lovely  daughter  is  assisting  me  in  this  writing, 
Mrs.  Walter  Hudson  Findley. 

I  had  not  been  in  Corsicana  since  1878.  It  was  a  great 
thrill  when  Judge  Knox  and  his  daughter  took  me  to  the 
country  around  Corsican  to  see  relatives  I  had  never  met. 
I  met  John  Melton,  87  year  old  son  of  Uncle  Black  Llige. 
He  was  very  dark  complectioned  taken  back  perhaps  to  the 
Cherokee  Indians. 

At  this  writing  I  cannot  trace  the  Meltons  any  where 
only  back  to  the  Cherokee  Indians. 

SUCCESS 

He  achieves  success  who  lives  his  life  to  the  fullest — 

Who  has  the  trust  and  respect  of  men  and  women 
And  the  love  of  little  children — 

Who  makes  the  world  a  better  place  than  he  found  it — 

Who  always  look  for  the  best  in  others  and  gives  to  others 
the  best  he  has 

Whose  daily  life  is  an  inspiration 

Whose  love  and  comradeship  are  a  tower  of  strength  to  those 
who  hold  him  dear. 

-By  Lovie  Hancock  (A.  B.  Melton’s  daughter) 
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OUR  DAD 

There’s  a  little  ole  man 
With  a  great  big  smile. 

And  a  voice  that  is  quiet  and  strong. 

His  years  are  many  and  his  steps  are  slow 
But  he  goes  about  his  work  with  a  song. 

He  never  finds  a  burden  too  heavy  to  bear, 

Or  a  problem  too  hard  to  solve. 

He  works  them  all  out  with  his  daily  watch  word; 
Which  he  teaches  to  all;  “GOD  IS  LOVE.” 

His  friends  are  many  and  his  foes  are  few, 

But  good  deeds  he  does  for  all. 

And  a  friendly  word  as  he  passes  you  by. 

Means  more  to  him  than  gold. 

Now  this  little  ole  man  smiles  all  day  long. 

You  never  know  when  he  is  lonely  or  sad. 

We  think  he  is  the  most  wonderful  guy  in  the  world, 
Cause  this  little  old  man  is  our  Dad. 

— Lovie  Hancock 

OLDTIME  RESIDENT  OF  CORSICANA  NOW 
VISITING  IN  CITY 

Oldtimer,  Alexander  Beaton  Melton  is  back  in  Corsicana 
after  a  67  year  absence. 

As  a  lad  he  trod  unpaved  Beaton  Street  in  a  pair  of 
brass-toed  boots,  saw  the  first  train  puff  into  town  and  played 
in  the  wild  country  then  surrounding  Briar  Creek.  In  1878 
he  moved  west  with  his  parents  and  hadn’t  returned  to  his 
native  haunts  until  recently,  when  he  came  to  visit  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  E.  McCollum,  105  Harvner  Avenue. 

Melton,  77,  was  born  north  of  Corsican  and  named  for 
Major  Alexander  Beaton,  who  helped  lay  out  the  town  site. 

When  he  was  about  five  years  old,  Melton  recalls  coming 
to  town  with  an  old  slave,  Charles  Copeland. 

“This  heah  Mas  Abe’s  boy,  Alec,”  the  slave  told  him; 
“Well,”  said  Major  Beaton,  “he’s  my  namesake.  Come 
in  here,  son,  I  want  to  buy  you  a  pair  of  shoes.”  Melton  was 
very  proud  of  those  brass-toed  boots. 

He  attended  his  first  and  only  school  at  the  Duncan 
School,  five  miles  north  of  Corsicana.  Then  in  1878,  his 
father,  0.  M.  Melton,  sold  his  place  north  of  Briar  Creek 

and  the  familv  started  west  with  200  head  of  cattle. 
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“That  was  my  first  experience  as  a  cowboy,”  Melton 
says.  “After  that  I  made  many  trips  on  cattle  trails  through 
the  Indian  territory  and  the  Panhandle.  I  made  my  home  in 
Wheeler  County,  Texas.” 

Melton  is  writing  a  short  story  of  his  life  and  would  like 
to  contact  relatives  of  Major  Beaton  or  Tom  and  John  Duren. 
The  Duren  boys  were  his  cousins.  He  is  now  in  route  to  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley,  but  will  he  at  105  Havner  Avenue  for 
about  a  week.  After  that  he  may  be  reached  by  mail  at 
Box  119,  Corsicana. 

He’s  here  for  his  third  winter  and  is  best  known  as 
“Panhandle.” 

Maybe  you’ve  met  him. 

He’s  a  character.  “Panhandle”  is  Alexander  Beaton 
Melton,  now  in  his  seventies  and  still  as  sound  as  a  dollar. 
He  wears  a  quiet  dark  suit  and  great  brown  Stetson  which 
slides  down  to  the  top  of  his  ears,  and  he  has  a  gentle, 
friendly  way  of  talking. 

Melton  was  dubbed  “Panhandle”  because  he  comes  from 
Wheeler  County  up  there  in  the  Panhandle.  He  has  a  “little 
place”  there — a  tract  of  some  900  acres  which  is  he  sa}rs, 
too  small  to  be  called  a  real  ranch.  He  rents  it  out  and  spends 
his  time  on  the  opposite  Texas  border  when  the  winds  blow 
cold. 

Melton,  who  says  he  never  went  to  school  a  day  in  his 
life,  is  writing  a  collection  of  his  experiences  during  more 
than  60  years  of  being  a  plain  Texas  cowboy.  Maybe  they’ll 
make  a  book,  and  maybe  thev  won’t,  he  says,  but  it’s  interest¬ 
ing  as  a  pastime,  and  he  g^P  a  wallop  out  of  it. 

Melton  makes  his  headquarters  at  the  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  with  lots  of  local  tourists. 

A  little  mistake  in  this  clipping  of  the  Monitor  in  saying 
I  never  went  to  school  a  day  in  mv  life.  I  did  go  to  school 
one  day  because  my  brother  was  sick,  and  my  mother  made 
me  in  his  pla^e.  (That’s  all  a  joke.) 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  T.  MELTON,  ANADARKO,  OKLA. 

From  1882  to  1887  I  lived  in  southern  Arizona,  and  was 
employed  by  the  Sansimone  Cattle  Company. 

In  1886  I  was  stationed  in  Skeleton  Conon,  about  10 
miles  north  of  the  boundary  line  between  Arizona  and  Old 
Mexico  with  J.  D.  Prewitt.  It  was  our  duty  lo  ride  the  lines 
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south  of  our  range  and  keep  the  cattle  of  the  Company  from 
straying  into  Old  Mexico. 

One  afternoon,  when  returning  from  our  ride,  we  dis¬ 
covered  an  Indian  trail  leading  toward  our  camp.  We  rode 
hurriedly  out  of  the  hills  into  a  broad  valley  so  that  we 
could  better  discover  any  attacking  parties  of  Apaches  and 
if  assailed  have  at  least  a  fighting  chance  for  our  lives.  We 
knew  the  Apaches  under  Geronimo  were  on  the  war  path, 
but  they  were  far  down  in  Old  Mexico.  However,  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Indians  led  us  to  expect  anything  at  any  time — 
to  always  be  ready  for  the  worst. 

When  we  reached  the  valley,  we  struck  a  calvary  trail 
headed  for  our  camp.  This  was  perplexing,  for  neither  the 
Indians  nor  the  soldiers  seemed  to  have  been  riding  fast, 
and  both  trails  led  toward  our  camp  in  Skeleton  Canon. 
This  was  a  natural  route  from  Old  Mexico  to  Arizona,  and 
almost  all  bands  of  Indians  as  well  as  detachments  of  United 
States  troops,  passed  and  repassed  through  this  valley  when 
going  to  Old  Mexico  or  returning  therefrom,  but  never  before 
had  two  hostile  bands  passed  through  here  at  the  same  time 
and  traveling  in  the  same  direction,  except  when  one  fled 
and  another  pursued.  What  this  could  mean  was  a  mystery 
to  us.  Could  it  be  that  the  troops  had  not  seen  the  Indians? 
Were  the  red  skins  trying  to  head  the  troops  off  and  attack 
them?  Could  that  be  Geronimo’s  band?  No,  it  was  im¬ 
possible.  And  who  were  these  troops  and  what  Indians 
were  those? 

Cautiously  we  rode  to  our  camp,  and  nailed  on  the  door 
of  our  cabin  was  this  notice: 

“Be  Careful,  Geronimo  is  near  by  and  has  not  yet 

surrendered.” 

“Capt.  Lawton” 

Then  we  understood. 

A  short  distance  above  our  cabin  we  found  the  camp 
of  troops  and  we  had  just  finished  talking  with  Captain 
Lawton,  who  advised  us  to  remain  in  his  camp  rather  than 
risk  staying  alone  in  our  cabin  when  up  rode  the  chief, 
Geronimo.  He  was  mounted  on  a  blazed  faced,  white- 
stockinged,  dun  horse. 

He  came  directly  to  Captain  Lawton  and  through  an 
interpreter  asked  who  we  were  and  what  we  wanted. 
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As  soon  as  the  explanation  was  given,  he  nodded  his 
approval  and  rode  away. 

Prewitt  and  I  rode  away  with  him.  We  were  well  armed 
and  well  mounted,  and  Geronimo  was  well  mounted,  but  so 
far  as  we  could  see  unarmed.  I  tried  to  talk  with  the  chief 
(in  English),  but  could  not  make  him  understand.  Prewitt 
wanted  to  shoot  him  and  said  he  could  easily  kill  him  the 
first  shot,  but  I  objected  and  succeeded  in  restraining  him. 
While  we  were  arguing  the  chief  rode  silently  between  us, 
evidently  feeling  perfectly  secure.  All  this  time  we  had  been 
riding  in  the  direction  of  our  horses  that  were  grazing  in 
the  valley  about  a  mile  distance  of  our  carrol.  When  we 
came  to  a  place  about  a  half  mile  from  Lawton’s  camp, 
where  a  spur  of  the  mountain  run  far  out  into  the  valley, 
Geronimo  turned  aside,  saluted,  said  in  fairly  good  Spanish, 
“Adios,  Senors,”  and  began' to  ascend  a  mountain  path. 

Later  we  learned  that  he  was  going  directly  toward  his 
camp  far  up  among  the  rocks.  We  rode  and  drove  our  horses 
into  the  corral  and  remained  in  our  cabin  all  night,  but  were 
not  molested  by  the  Indians. 

The  next  day  we  killed  three  beeves  for  the  Indians, 
and  they  were  paid  for  by  Captain  Lawton.  On  the  second 
day  two  mounted  Mexican  scouts  came  to  Lawton’s  camp. 
As  soon  as  these  Mexicans  came  in  sight,  the  Indians  seized 
their  arms  and  vanished,  as  we  were  among  the  rocks. 

Captain  Lawton  wrote  an  account  of  the  conditions  and 
delivered  it  to  the  Mexicans,  who  withdrew.  After  they  had 
gone  and  their  mission  had  been  explained  to  Geronimo  the 
Indians  again  returned  to  their  camp  and  laid  down  their 
arms. 

On  the  next  day  word  readied  camp  that  General  Miles 
was  approaching  and  the  Indians  again  armed  arid  dis¬ 
appeared  among  the  rocks.  (Many  of  the  Apache  squaws 
had  field  glasses  and  were  stationed  on  prominent  peaks  to 
keep  a  look  out.  No  one  could  approach  their  camp  or 
Lawton’s  camp  without  being  discovered  by  these  spies.) 

Soon  after  General  Miles  joined  Lawton’s  command, 
Geronimo  rode  into  carrip  unarmed,  shook  hands  with  him, 
and  then  stood  proudly  before  the  officers,  waitrig  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Miles  to  begin  conversation  with  him. 
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The  interpreter  said  to  Geronimo,  “General  Miles  is  your 
friend.” 

Geronimo  said,  “I  never  saw  him,  but  I  have  been  in 
need  of  friends.  Why  has  he  not  been  with  me?”  When  this 
answer  was  interpreted,  everybody  laughed.  After  this  there 
was  no  more  formality,  and  without  delay  the  discussion  of 
the  treaty  was  begun.  All  I  remember  distinctly  of  the  treaty 
is  that  Geronimo  and  his  band  were  not  to  be  killed,  but 
they  were  to  be  taken  back  to  their  families. 

I  remember  this  more  distinctly,  because  the  Indians 
were  so  much  pleased  with  this  particular  one  of  the  terms 
of  the  treaty. 

Geronimo,  Naiche,  and  a  few  others  went  on  ahead  with 
General  Miles,  but  the  main  band  of  Indians  left  under  the 
escort  of  Lawton’s  troops. 

The  night  before  they  left,  a  young  squaw,  daughter-in- 
law  of  Geronimo,  gave  birth  to  a  child.  The  next  morning 
the  husband,  Geronimo’s  son  carried  the  child,  but  the 
mother  mounted  her  pony  unaided  and  rode  away  un¬ 
assisted — a  prisoner  of  war  under  military  escort. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  the  treaty,  Captain 
Lawton  built  a  monument  (about  ten  feet  across  and  six 
feet  high)  of  rough  stones  at  the  spot  where  the  treaty  was 
made.  The  next  year  some  cowboys  on  a  roundup  camped 
at  the  place,  and  tore  down  the  monument  to  see  what 
was  in  it. 

All  they  found  was  a  bottle  containing  a  piece  of  paper 
upon  which  were  written  the  names  of  officers  who  were 
with  Lawton. 

After  the  Indians  left,  we  found  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  ($150.25)  in  Mexican  money 
hidden  in  a  rat’s  nest  near  where  the  Indians  had  camped. 

About  ten  o’clock  on  the  morning  after  the  Apaches 
and  soldiers  had  gone  away,  twenty  Indians  accompanied  by 
one  white  man  surrounded  our  camp  and  demanded  to  know 
of  Geronimo’s  whereabouts.  We  told  them  about  the  treat v 
and  they  followed  the  trail  on  to  Fort  Bowie. 

That  afternoon,  thinking  all  danger  from  Apaches  pas!, 
my  partner,  Prewitt,  went  to  ride  the  lines,  and  I  was  left 
in  camp  alone.  I  was  pumping  water  (by  horse  power)  at 
the  well.  When  I  saw  three  Indians  rounding  up  our  horses 
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about  half  a  mile  away.  They  saw  me  but  did  not  disturb 
me,  nor  did  I  interfere  with  them,  but  as  soon  as  they  had 
driven  that  bunch  of  horses  northward  over  the  hill  out  of 
sight,  I  rode  quickly  off  in  another  direction  and  drove 
another  bunch  of  horses  into  the  corral.  The  rest  of  the 
afternoon  I  stayed  in  camp,  but  saw  no  more  Indians. 

The  next  day  we  rode  over  the  hill  in  the  direction  these 
Indians  had  gone  and  found  that  they  had  camped  not  three 
miles  away.  There  was  evidently  several  in  the  party  and 
had  kept  scouts  concealed  near  the  top  of  the  hill  to  watch 
me,  and  tq  shoot  me  from  ambush  had  I  followed  them. 
This  we  knew  because  we  saw  behind  some  rocks  at  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  in  the  loose  soil,  the  imprints  left  by  the 
bodies  of  three  warriors  where  they  had  been  lying  down 
in  concealment. 

At  their  camp  we  found  the  head  and  hoofs  of  my 
favorite  horse,  “Digger,”  a  fine  little  sorrel  pony,  and  knew 
that  he  had  served  them  for  dinner.  We  followed  their  trail 
far  into  Old  Mexico,  but  did  not  overtake  them.  We  had 
been  accustomed  to  say,  “It  was  Geronimo’s  band”  whenever 
and  depredation  was  committed,  but  this  time  we  were  not 
positive. 

We  do  not  wish  to  express  our  own  opinion,  but  to 
ask  the  reader  whether  after  having  had  the  testimony  of 
Apaches,  soldiers,  and  civilians,  who  knew  the  conditions 
of  surrender,  and,  after  having  examined  carefully  the  testi¬ 
mony  offered,  it  would  be  possible  to  conclude  that  Geronimo 
made  an  unconditional  surrender? 

Before  passing  from  this  subject,  it  would  be  well 
also  to  consider  whether  our  Government  has  treated  these 
prisoners  in  strict  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
made  in  Skeleton  Canon. 

MELTON  RITES  TO  BE  HELD  HERE  TODAY 
Pioneer  of  Territorial  Days  in  State  Dies  at  Home  Saturday 

ILL  FOR  SOME  TIME 
W.  T.  Melton  Was  One  of  Early  Rangers  in 

Lone  Star  State 

William  Tomas  Melton,  a  true  Pioneer  of  Indian  Ter¬ 
ritory  and  Oklahoma,  passed  away  at  his  home,  216  West 
Oklahoma  Avenue  at  5:45  Saturday  morning,  after  a  serious 
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illness  of  several  months.  He  was  82  years  old  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

Funeral  services  will  be  conducted  for  him  in  the  J.  H. 
Farmer  funeral  home  here  at  2  o’clock  this  afternoon  and 
interment  will  be  made  in  the  Anadarko  cemetery.  Rev. 
Lewis  R.  Rogers,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  will  be 
assisted  in  the  services  by  an  old  friend  of  the  deceased. 
Rev.  J.  J.  Methvin.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Primitive 
Baptist  Church. 

Survivors  include  his  widow,  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Fan¬ 
nie  McDowell  and  Mrs.  Emma  Turner:  and  four  grand¬ 
children,  Ted,  Robert  and  Billie  Turner  and  Annette  Mc¬ 
Dowell. 


Was  Texas  Ranger 

Mr.  Melton  was  born  February  7,  1855,  in  Corsicana, 
Texas.  He  was  married  on  March  23,  1877  to  Nettie  Wyatt 
in  Jacksboro,  Texas.  Before  coming  to  Indian  Territory  Mr. 
Melton  was  a  member  of  the  famed  Texas  Rangers  who 
kept  law  and  order  in  the  Lone  Star  State  during  the  dan¬ 
gerous  times  of  roving  Indian  bands  and  outlaws.  In  1882 
he  served  with  the  Rangers  on  the  Rio  Grande  Border  near 
El  Paso. 

He  returned  to  Texas  often  to  gatherings  of  the  ex- 
Ranger  group,  and  was  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
disbanded  group  in  this  section.  His  last  reunion  with  the 
historic  Rangers  was  a  little  over  a  year  ago  when  he  met 
with  them  on  the  Texas  Centennial  grounds  at  Dallas,  Texas. 

After  living  through  a  part  of  West  Texas  pioneering 
years,  Mr.  Melton  came  to  Indian  Territory  near  Ft.  Gibson 
in  1887.  He  was  in  the  cattle  business  there,  a  business  he 
had  followed  most  of  his  life. 

At  the  opening  of  this  county  in  1901  Mr.  Melton 
brought  his  family  to  Anadarko,  purchased  lots  at  the  first 
town  sale  of  lots,  and  built  one  of  the  first  homes,  now  on 
Central  Boulevard. 

W.  T.  was  O.  M.  Melton’s  son,  and  also  the  W.  T.  Melton 
who  was  at  Captain  Lawton’s  camp  in  Skeleton  Canyon  in 
Arizona,  when  Geronimo,  the  Apache  Chief  was  captured. 

He  died  November  6,  1937. 

Oh  give  me  a  home  where  the  buffaloes  roam, 
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Where  the  deer  and  the  antelope  play, 

Where  seldom  is  heard  a  discouraging  word 
And  the  skies  are  not  cloudy  all  day. 

Home,  Home  on  the  range. 

Where  the  deer  and  the  antelope  play 
Where  seldom  is  heard,  a  discouraging  word 
And  the  skies  are  not  cloudy  all  day. 

Where  the  air  is  so  pure,  the  zephyrs  so  free, 

And  the  breezes  so  balmy  and  bright 
I  would  not  exchange  my  home  on  the  range 
For  all  of  your  cities  so  bright. 

The  Red  Man  was  pressed  from  this  part  of  the  West; 

It’s  unlikely  he’ll  ever  return 

To  the  banks  of  the  Red  River  where  seldom  if  ever 
Their  flickering  campfires  burn. 

How  often  at  night  when  the  heavens  are  bright 
With  the  light  of  the  glittering  stars, 

Have  I  stood  there  amazed  and  asked  as  I  gazed 
If  their  glory  exceeds  that  of  ours. 

Oh,  I  love  wild  flowers  in  this  dear  land  of  ours 
The  curlew  I  love  to  hear  scream 
I  love  the  white  rocks  and  the  antelope  flocks 
That  graze  on  the  mountain  tops  green. 

O  give  me  land  where  the  bright  diamond  sand 
Flows  leisurely  down  the  clear  stream 
And  the  graceful  white  swan  goes  gliding  along 
Like  a  maid  in  a  heavenly  dream. 

Then  I  would  not  exchange  my  home  on  the  range 
Where  the  deer  and  the  antelope  play, 

Where  seldom  is  heard  a  discouraging  word 
And  the  skies  are  not  cloudv  all  day. 

(This  song  was  sung  at  W.  T.  Melton’s  funeral  at 
Anadarko,  Oklahoma,  November  6,  1937.  This  was  copied 
by  A.  R.  Melton  at  McAlFn  Texas,  March  20,  1947). 

This  February  9,  1947  I  am  in  McAllen,  Texas,  after 
my  twenty  day  trip  to  Old  Mexico. 

We  left  McAllen  the  16th  of  January  and  landed  back 
on  February  the  4th,  my  birthday  if  I  count  calendar  years. 
I  was  78  years  of  age. 

I  met  B.  A.  Fuller  of  Dimmitt,  Texas,  on  January  13th, 
talked  wifh  him  a  fe^v  minutes.  He  asked  me  if  I  would 
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like  to  take  a  trip  to  Old  Mexico.  He  said  he  had  a  good  car 
and  would  like  to  have  one  man  go  with  him.  Just  one  man 
because  he  did  not  want  to  be  crowded.  I  liked  his  appear¬ 
ance  and  found  him  to  be  a  real  pal.  So  we  had  a  nice  trip. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Thompson  of  Crage,  Colorado,  was  taking  a 
party  of  three  and  it  happened  to  be  three  lovely  women. 
Mr.  Fuller  and  Mrs.  Thompson  both  took  their  cars;  so  we 
drove  together,  the  entire  trip  of  2,000  miles;  although 
Gertrude  turned  back  at  Mexico  City. 

She  was  the  life  of  the  party.  We  hated  to  give  her  up. 
Then  there  was  Mrs.  Herman  and  Mary  Lee:  that  made  up 
our  party.  We  went  by  the  way  of  Monterrey,  then  down 
to  the  city  of  200,000  people.  Some  town  for  a  country  boy! 

I  will  only  give  a  slight  sketch  of  our  trip  as  I  aim  to 
go  back  next  winter.  Mr.  Thompson  had  been  in  Mexico 
several  times  before;  so  it  was  nice  to  have  him  as  a  guide, 
and  Mrs.  Herman  had  been  there  before,  and  they  sighted 
us  to  many  interesting  places  such  as  the  Floating  Gardens 
and  the  Pyramids. 

I  realize  now  that  vou  can  see  but  little  of  Mexico  in 
20  days.  Just  the  trip  through  the  mountains  is  the  most 
beautiful  sight.  I  think  they  made  that  crooked  road  just 
for  fun.  I  did  not  drive;  so  I  counted  the  curves;  I  mean  the 
sharp  ones.  How  many  would  you  think  I  counted?  I 
tallied  them  like  this  as  I  used  to  tally  calves  when  we 
branded  them  on  the  range  11111  11111.  I  tallied  917  one 
way  on  our  trip,  1,000  miles  down  and  1,000  miles  back. 
We  never  had  a  flat  and  got  plenty  of  gas  and  always  found 
a  nice  place  to  eat  and  sleep.  People  in  Mexico  are  verv 
nice  and  welcome  tourists.  I  wanted  to  see  more  of  the 
country,  but  we  had  to  stick  with  the  highway,  going  from 
town  to  town.  I  saw  the  Mexicans  thrashing  wheat,  by 
tramping  it  out  with  horses.  I  wish  I  could  teach  those 
Mexicans  to  work  steers,  as  they  work  so  many.  They  work 
them  with  poles  behind  their  horns.  Up  until  I  was  12  years 
old  my  father  had  steers  to  work.  We  worked  them  with 
yoke  and  bows.  The  Mexicans  haven’t  advanced  that  far 
yet,  and  I  have  no  idea  you  could  teach  them.  All  the  load 
is  on  their  necks  with  those  poles.  With  yokes  it  would  be 
on  their  body  as  I  see  it.  They  cannot  advance  in  those 
mountains.  I  saw  farm  after  farm  14  by  14  feet  and  would 
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be  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  as  steep  as  a  house  roof.  In¬ 
writing  this  story,  I  try  not  to  tell  things  that  are  not  true. 

Mr.  Thompson,  Gertrude,  and  I  were  the  only  ones 
that  would  tackle  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  pyramids.  You 
will  see  me  in  the  cartoon  with  Gertrude.  Those  pyramids 
were  built  before  the  Mexicans  came  to  Mexico.  The  large 
one  they  call  the  Sun;  the  small  one  they  call  the  moon. 
Those  two  have  been  unearthed;  that  is,  the  earth  has  been 
cleared  off  of  them,  and  they  are  washed  off  and  have 
beautiful  steps.  The  Sun  Pyramid  is  215  feet  high;  the 
Moon  Pyramid  is  150  feet  high.  Three  small  ones  are  partly 
unearthed  so  you  can  see  how  they  were  before  they  were 
unearthed.  Some  sight  to  a  cowboy. 

Makes  me  think  of  a  story. 

An  old  boy  was  in  the  Galveston  flood;  so  he  drowned 
and  went  to  Heaven.  He  was  talking  to  some  people  in 
Heaven,  telling  them  about  the  flood  and  how  bad  it  was. 
One  old  man  with  a  long  beard  and  very  gray  hair  said, 
“Hell,  that’s  nothing;  you  should  have  been  in  the  one  I 
was  in.”  The  Galveston  man  said,  “Who  was  that  old  man 
making  fun  of  my  story  about  the  flood?”  “Oh,”  said  the 
man  standing  by,  “that  was  Noah.” 

I  am  having  a  time  getting  my  typing  done.  I  took  my 
writing  to  one  girl.  She  took  the  job  but  turned  it  back 
saying  she  could  not  read  it  and  that  I  sure  could  butcher 
up  English  so  bad,  she  would  get  a  book  written.  I  con¬ 
sulted  myself  and  the  answer  was,  “Who  are  anyway?” 
Then  I  tried  another  girl.  She  said  she  would  type  the 
printing  but  would  not  tackle  mv  writing.  I  began  to  think 
I  would  have  to  learn  to  type;  then  the  same  time  I  would 
think,  “Do  I  have  to  go  to  school  20  years  yet  to  get  an 
education  when  I  want  an  answer?”  I  asked  myself  the 
question.  Sometimes  I  get  the  right  answer,  more  often 
the  wrong  one,  but  finally  I  met  a  sweet  little  girl  at  the 
Orange  Grove  Cafe,  in  McAllen.  I  asked  her  about  typing. 

I  handed  her  some  of  my  writings;  she  could  beat  me  reading 
it,  for  I  can’t  read  my  own  writing  if  I  do  not  know  what 
it  is.  Her  name  is  Margie  Blackburn. 

I  don’t  like  to  write  about  things  that  are  not  pleasant, 
but  if  I  write  anything  of  my  life  in  the  year  of  1946,  from 
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February  4th  to  October  1st,  it  was  everything  but  pleasant. 
I  am  so  happy  now  I  will  forget  the  past.  I  will  remember 
only  the  good  and  kind  treatment  I  had.  Billie  and  Lovie 
were  so  kind  to  me,  and  Ruth  and  Charlie  came  to  see  me 
when  I  could  not  leave  home.  Little  Billie  and  Jennie  Sue 
were  so  much  comfort  to  me.  I  had  so  many  encouraging 
letters  and  post  cards.  I  often  think  I  was  not  thankful 
enough  for  what  was  done  for  me. 

I  left  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  at  McAllen  in  March,  1946. 
Landed  in  Melrose  a  few  days  later  verv  ill,  with  what  I 
thought  was  bladder  trouble.  The  doctors  had  been  giving 
me  all  kinds  of  pills  and  tests.  Some  doctors  said  I  had 
prostrate  trouble  and  nothing  but  an  operation  would  help 
me  and  that  for  a  man  my  age  that  was  bad,  for  I  had  never 
been  sick  in  my  life  but  one  time  in  68  years.  The  way  I 
was  sick  I  would  get  up  at  night  ten  or  fifteen  times.  Never 
had  any  pain.  One  night  my  water  stopped;  then  business 
picked  up.  I  was  fifteen  miles  from  Melrose  at  Billie’s 
farm.  We  drove  to  Melrose,  the  nearest  doctor.  He  drew 
my  water;  I  was  suffering  death,  but  got  perfectly  easy  and 
went  home.  My  water  stopped  again,  burned  my  back,  for 
the  pain  was  awful.  Had  X-ray  picture  made,  found  a  stone 
in  my  bladder  as  large  as  my  thumb.  Went  to  another 
clinic;  had  another  picture  made.  The  same  thing  showed 
up.  I  did  not  know  what  would  happen  next,  but  was  readv 
for  anything.  I  did  not  fear,  felt  perfectly  safe.  Consulted 
the  best  doctor  in  Clovis  and  he  gave  me  the  best  examina¬ 
tion  he  could.  We  talked  30  minutes  or  more  and  this  is 
what  he  said,  “There  are  two  ways  to  handle  your  case. 
One  way  is  to  take  the  stone  out  and  put  a  tube  into  the 
incision  as  your  prostrates  are  so  bad  you  cannot  make 
water  and  the  prostrates  are  causing  all  your  trouble  and 
perhaps  in  a  few  months  we  can  take  out  the  prostrates. 
Two  percent  die  with  this  operation. 

Another  way  to  handle  your  case  is  remove  the  stone 
and  the  prostrates  at  the  same  time.  Fifty  percent  die  with 
this  operation.” 

I  took  the  tube  as  my  choice;  was  operated  upon  April 
21,  1946.  Wore  that  baby  105  days.  I  wanted  something 
done.  Consulted  him  every  few  days.  At  last  he  set  a  time 
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to  operate  upon  me,  July  15th.  I  got  ready  and  went  to  his 
office  for  another  examination.  Dr.  John  F.  Conley,  I  think 
the  best  surgical  doctor.  He  suggested  to  wear  the  tube  as 
a  prostrate  operation  was  serious  for  a  very  old  man,  this 
way  you  can  get  about. 

He  refused  to  operate,  which  was  very  nice  of  him  as 
he  knew  best,  but  I  was  not  satisfied  and  have  not  seen  him 
since.  I  went  home,  felt  very  blue  with  the  tube  in  the 
incision  where  he  took  the  stone  out. 

This  is  the  letter  I  wrote: 

Melrose,  New  Mexico 
July  20,  1946 

Dear  Dr.  Middlebrook: 

I  am  writing  you  in  regard  to  my  case.  I  am  78  years 
old,  was  operated  on  April  21,  for  a  stone  in  the  bladder. 
The  doctor  left  a  tube  in  the  incision.  Said  my  prostrate 
glands  were  in  awful  condition.  He  will  not  operate  on  me. 
Said  I  could  not  stand  the  operation.  Do  you  think  you  can 
help  me? 

Yours  truly, 

Mr.  A.  B.  Melton 

In  a  few  days  I  received  a  reply.  Here  is  the  contents 
of  the  letter: 

“Received  your  letter.  I  think  I  can  help  you.  The 
sooner  the  tube  is  removed  and  your  prostrates  are  treated, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  you.  Come  down,  on  the  24th  of 
August.” 

Billie  and  I  drove  to  Del  Rio.  Started  at  9  a.  m.  Spent 
the  night  in  San  Angelo;  f*ot  to  Del  Rio  the  25th  of  August, 
1946,  about  ten  o’clock.  Met  Dr.  Middlebrook  at  the  office. 
He  gave  me  an  examination.  I  told  him  there  were  three 
things  he  would  not  find  in  my  blood.  “What  is  that?”  he 
said.  Tobacco,  Caffine  Coffee,  or  Whiskey.  “Your  blood 
is  fine.  I  am  ready  to  operate.”  He  took  me  to  the  hospital. 
Billie  gave  him  a  check  for  $250.  This  will  pay  your  hos¬ 
pital  bill  and  will  entitle  you  to  stay  7  days,  but  what  are 
you  going  to  do  with  the  tube  and  the  hole  in  my  belly?  “I 
will  take  the  tube  out  and  let  the  hole  grow  up.”  I  wondered 
where  the  water  would  go,  for  I  had  not  used  the  natural 
way  in  105  days.  So  he  took  me  to  the  operating  room. 
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jerked  the  tube  out,  and  operated  for  prostrates.  Didn’t 
eat  supper,  but  got  up  next  morning,  went  to  the  bath  room, 
ate  breakfast,  just  layed  around  5  days;  then  Billie  drove 
me  home.  I  was  feeling  fine.  Never  had  any  pain  all  sum¬ 
mer.  In  60  days  the  incision  grew  up.  Now  I  am  perfectly 
well  and  on  my  way  back  to  the  Valley.  I  am  at  Corsicana, 
Texas,  December  2,  1946. 

I  am  leaving  this  for  Ruth  to  copy  with  other  things. 
Perhaps  this  will  be  the  last  I  will  write  as  it  only  interests 
me. 

—A.  B.  M. 

An  old  song  composed  on  the  trail  when  we  drove  cattle 
to  Montana.  I  have  forgotten  many,  but  I  recall  this  one. 
Many  dark  and  rainy  nights,  we  would  sing  them  to  the 
cattle.  It  seemed  to  us  boys  the  cattle  loved  to  hear  us  sing 
and  would  get  our  lonely  minds  from  our  loved  ones  back 
home. 

Many  of  us  boys  had  no  possessions  except  our  saddles 
and  spurs.  No  home  only  the  warm  sunshine  and  the  fresh 
air  to  breathe.  I  can  now  realize  why  we  were  so  healthy. 
We  had  no  hospitals  to  visit,  did  not  have  to  sit  in  line  to 
see  a  doctor,  did  not  have  to  stand  in  line  to  get  our  mail, 
did  not  have  to  stand  in  line  to  get  cigarettes, 

I  almost  forgot  to  start  my  song;  when  I  get  to  thinking, 
I  cannot  quit  writing;  so  here  is  the  song,  then  on  with  the 
story: 

I 

As  I  walked  out  one  evening  for  pleasure, 

A  cow  puncher  came  riding  along 

With  his  hat  pushed  back  and  his  spurs  a  jingling 

As  he  rode  by  he  was  singing  this  song. 

CHORUS 

Whoopie!  Go  on  you  little  dogies.  Montana  will  be  your 
new  home. 

It’s  hoofing  and  yelling  and  driving  the  dogies  to  their 
misfortune. 

It’s  none  of  my  own. 

II 

Every  spring  when  we  round-up  the  dogies  we  put  on  the 
road  brand 

And  bob  off  their  tail. 


Cut  out  the  strays  and  have  the  heard  inspected,  the  very 
next 

Move  is  to  throw  on  the  trail. 

CHORUS 

Some  boys  say  they  go  on  the  trail  for  pleasure, 

But  I  will  tell  you  they  have  it  down  wrong. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  trouble  of  the  dogies 
I  never  would  have  thought  of  composing  this  song. 

111 

The  night  was  dark  and  the  rain  was  falling. 

Cow  punchers  were  riding  around. 

You  have  no  idea  the  trouble  they  give  us. 

The  boys  that  hold  them  on  the  bed  ground. 

CHORUS 

JOKES  I  LIKE  TO  TELL 

A  preacher  was  accustomed  to  going  to  cow  camps  in 
West  Texas  and  preaching  to  the  cowboys. 

One  day  he  came  to  a  camp  but  there  wasn’t  but  one 
man  there;  so  the  parson  said,  “No  use  to  talk  to  just  one.” 
The  cowboy  said,  “If  I  take  a  load  of  cake  to  feed  a 

bunch  of  cattle,  and  if  there  is  but  one  cow  there,  I  would 
feed  her.” 

“O.  K.’\  said  the  preacher,  “If  you  feel  that  way  I  will 
preach  to  you.” 

The  sermon  lasted  about  an  hour.  After  it  was  over 
the  parson  asked  the  cowboy  how  he  liked  it. 

“All  right.”  said  the  cowbov,  “Rut  if  I  was  to  take  a 
truck  of  cake  to  feed  a  b'mch  of  cattle,  and  if  there  was  but 
one  cow.  I  wouldn’t  give  her  the  whole  truck  load.’ 

A  darky  working  for  a  white  man  lived  on  one  side  of 
the  graveyard  and  the  white  man  lived  just  across  the  grave¬ 
yard  iust  a  short  distance. 

“What  makes  you  go  a  mile  around,”  asked  the  white 
man,  “  when  you  could  get  home  in  a  few  steps  aerbss  the 
graveyard  ?” 

“Dunno,”  said  the  darky. 

“I  know,”  said  the  white  man,  “You’re  afraid  a  ghost 
will  catch  you.” 

“No.  suh,”  said  the  darky,  “I  know  he  can’t  catch  me, 
but  I  don’t  want  him  to  be  running  me.” 
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TOAST  FOR  OUR  TEXAS  BOY  FRIEND 

Here’s  to  one  young  man  that  had  a  great  delight 

He  felt  at  home  with  the  ladies,  never  out  of  his  sight 

Showed  no  partiality,  loved  them  all 

Stout  and  lean,  short  and  tall,  for  one  he  sure  will  fall. 

After  the  meals,  he  takes  his  walks 

Arm  in  arm,  hand  in  hand,  he  seldom  talks 

He’s  kept  quite  busy  and  will  never  forget 

And  this  visit  to  Unity  Farm,  he’ll  never  regret. 

He  wears  a  hat  and  it’s  up-to-date 

And  hope  he  will  pick  up  a  charming  young  mate 

His  hat  is  becoming  and  stylish  too 

Neat  and  clean,  the  whole  time  through. 

No  doubt  he  can  sing,  I  know  he  can  dance 
While  playing  my  harmonica,  I  had  a  good  glance 
Now  where  we’re  just  getting  acquainted,  he’s  leaving  so 
soon. 

When  we  all  thought  of  a  date,  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 
Time  is  drawing  close,  as  we  all  know 
‘We’ll  miss  that  smile  and  hate  to  see  him  go 
We  all  wish  you  good  luck,  safe  journey  all  the  way  home 
While  back  on  his  ranch,  by  himself  he  will  roam. 

— Mrs,  Sadie  Meckley 
1217  Green  St. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

One  of  Piebiter’s  stories  tells  us  about  the  time  he  heard 
in  Kansas  City  in  earlv  days  before  railroads  were  so 
plentiful  in  Texas  that  terrapins  were  worth  for  meat,  $1.00 
per  head.  He  saw  a  chance  to  make  some  money;  so  he 
went  down  on  the  Rio  Grande  River  and  hired  Mexicans  and 
gathered  about  2.000  head.  He  started  up  .the  trail  to  Kansas 
City.  He  made  it  fine,  did  not  cost  blit  five  cents  per  head 
to  get  th^m  bunched,  until  he  got  to  the  first  river.  He 
started  to  swim  them  ac**ocs  but  P>ose  darn  Mexicans  had 
thrown  a  few  turtles  in  the  river.  When  those  turtles  hit 
the  water  and  then  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  river,  every 
terrapin  followed. 

He  lost  the  2,000  terrapins  and  went  broke  again. 

GOD  BLESS  OUR  BOYS 

God  bless  our  boys,  where  ever  they  may  be, 
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,  God  bless  our  boys  on  land  as  on  the  sea. 

Or  in  the  air  we’ll  follow  with  this  prayer, 

God  bless  our  boys,  God  bless  our  boys. 

God  save  our  boys  where  ever  they  may  be, 

God  save  our  boys  on  land  as  on  the  sea. 

Or  in  the  air  we’ll  follow  with  this  prayer, 

God  save  our  boys,  God  save  our  boys. 

Composed  in  1944 
Author  unknown 


TO  TEX 

A  man  from  Texas  came  one  day 
To  learn  to  live  the  Unity  way. 

When  back  at  home  he  finally  came 
He  helped  to  cure  the  ill,  the  lame. 

Through  seasons  good  and  seasons  bad 
He  labored  with  the  tools  he  had 
He  taught  his  son  and  daughters  too 
To  live  the  life  they  wished  to  do. 

In  summers,  when  the  crops  were  in 
He  hurried  to  the  Terrace  Inn 
To  see  his  friends  and  ponder  o’er 
The  vital  truths  he’d  learned  of  yore. 

And  when  he  goes  away  today 
We  know  with  us  his  thoughts  will  stay. 

Next  year  again  we’ll  see  him  here 
To  greet  us  each  with  words  of  cheer. 

— Ruth  Kenney 
1605  Tennessee  St. 
Lawrence,  Kansas 

Some  people  appear  to  be  as  hard  as  ice 
Upon  a  cold  winter  lake; 

But,  oh,  if  there  is  sun  enough 
The  ice  will  surely  break; 

So  never  be  afraid  to  smile 

Even  though  some  folk  may  seem  scary; 

If  you  can  melt  a  flake  of  ice 
You  can  be  a  missionary. 

— Rev.  William  Pelly,  D.  D. 
Unity  Farm 
Lee’s  Summit,  Mo. 
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Pack  up  your  troubles  in  your  old  kid  bag 
And  Smile,  Smile,  Smile. 

Take  some  of  the  ladies  along, 

It  will  be  worthwhile 
And  Smile,  Smile,  Smile. 

— Our  Little  Texas  Cow  Boy 
August  14,  1944 

The  way  I  see  things,  10,000  years  before  Christ  or 
perhaps  longer,  the  Kings  and  Rulers  found  God.  They 
wanted  to  keen  the  common  or  poor  peorP  from  knowing 
that  they  had  found  Him;  so  their  Kings  and  Rulers  held  a 
counsel  to  see  if  they  could  hide  Him  from  the  common 
people.  They  did  not  want  the  people  to  be  as  wise  as  they 
were;  so  one  wise  King  suggested.  “We  will  put  Him  in  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  We  will  take  Him  high  in  the  mountains 
and  hide  Him.” 

“No,”  said  another,  “they  will  search  the  mountains 
and  find  Him.” 

So  one  wise  guy  said,  “Friends,  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
think.  Hide  Him  in  the  mind  of  man.  They  will  never 
look  there.” 

‘So  we  have  never  looked  in  the  mind  of  man  to  this 
day  for  God. 

One  poet  said  that  God  is  closer  than  hand  or  foot;  even 
closer  than  our  breath. 

— A.  B.  Melton 

November  27,  1946 

J.  T.  DUREN 

Although  he  is  70  years  old,  J.  T.  Duren  of  Corsicana, 
familiarly  known  to  hP  friends  as  Uncle  Tom  Duren,  can 
hold  a  candle  to  any  of  them  when  it  comes  to  selling  news¬ 
papers.  Uncle  Tom  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  agent  of 
the  “Dallas  News”  for  twenty  years  in  various  capacities. 
He  formerly  delivered  papers  to  subscribers  on  a  route,  but 
is  now  in  the  street  selling  end  of  the  work,  handling  “The 
News  and  The  Dallas  Journal”.  Uncle  Tom  has  been  mar¬ 
ried  46  y°ars.  He  recently  celebrated  his  46th  wedding  an¬ 
niversary.  His  face  has  become  a  familiar  one  to  those  who 
visit  Corsicana  as  he  meets  every  train  with  his  papers.  Fie 
is  an  early  riser,  getting  up  at  4:30  o’clock  in  the  mornings 
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to  sell  papers  when  the  early  trains  arrive.  His  work  day  is 
from  that  early  morning  hour  until  10  o’clock  at  night. 


— A.  B.  Melton 
Cousin 

WARRANTY  DEED 


From  0.  M.  Melton  to  Robert  J.  LeBean 
Volume  27,  Page  63 
Dated  April  22,  1875 

James  Powell  Survey,  2  Ac  on  East  Side,  of  31  y2  acre 
tract,  reserved  for  school  purposes. 

— Mable  Wilkinson 
County  Clerk 
Corsicana,  Texas 

ROCK  ME  TO  SLEEP  IN  THE  ROCKIES 

When  shades  of  twilight  come  stealing 
And  shadows  are  falling  fast 
’Tis  then  a  dvoam  comes  appealing 
For  one  snot  from  out  the  past. 

CHORUS 

I  am  dreaming  of  my  Old  Nevada  Home 
On  the  prairies  where  I  long  to  be. 

I  can  picture  Mother  there  sitting  in  her  rocking  chair 

Just  watching  and  waiting  for  me 

Oh,  I  know  that  never  more  I’ll  care  to  roam. 

From  the  one  whom  I  left  all  alone 

I’ll  be  glad  when  I’m  back,  in  the  little  old  shack 

That  I  call  my  little  Old  Nevada  Home. 

I  want  no  palace  to  rest  in. 

Thru  all  the  years  rolling  bv 
I’ll  he  at  peace  and  feel  best  in 


Mv  mountain  home  near  the  skv. 

COWBOY’S  PRAYER 


O  Lord  I’ve  never  lived  where  churches  grow; 

I’ve  lovod  creation  better  where  it  stood 
That  you  finished  it,  so  long  ago, 

And  looked  upon  your  work  and  called  it  good. 
Just  let  me  live  my  life  as  I  began; 

And  give  me  work  that’s  open  to  the  sky 
Make  me  a  partner  of  the  wind  and  sun, 

And  I  won’t  ask  a  life  that’s  soft  and  high. 
Make  me  as  big  and  open  as  the  plains; 
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As  honest  as  the  horse  between  my  knees; 

Clean  as  the  wind  that  blows  behind  the  rains; 

Free  as  the  hawk  that  circles  down  the  breeze. 

Just  keep  an  eye  on  all  that’s  done  and  said; 

Just  right  me  sometime  when  I  turn  aside; 

And  guide  me  on  the  long  dim  trail  ahead— 

That  stretches  upward  toward  the  great  divide. 

A  BIBLE  IN  A  PACK  OF  CARDS 

A  private  soldier  by  the  name  of  Richard  was  taken 
before  the  Magistrate  of  Glascow,  Scotland,  for  playing  cards 
during  divine  service.  The  account  of  it  is  given  in  an  Eng¬ 
lish  journal.  A  Sergeant  commanded  the  soldier  at  the 
church,  and  when  the  parson  had  read  the  prayers  he  took 
the  text.  “Those  who  had  Bibles  took  them  out.”  But  the  , 
soldier  had  neither  Bible  or  common  prayer  book,  and  pull¬ 
ing  out  a  pack  of  cards  he  spread  them  before  him.  He 
looked  at  one  card  then  another.  The  Sergeant  of  the 
Company  saw  him  and  said,  “Richard,  put  up  the  cards, 
this  is  no  place  for  them.” 

“Never  mind,”  said  Richard.  When  the  service  was  over, 
the  constable  took  Richard  a  prisoner  and  brought  him 
before  the  Magistrate.  “Well,”  said  the  Magistrate,  “What 
have  you  brought  the  soldier  for?” 

“For  playing  cards  in  church.” 

“Well,  soldier,  what  have  you  got  to  say  for  yourself?” 

“Much,  sir,  I  hope.” 

“Very  good,  if  not  I  will  punish  you  severely.” 

“I  have  been,”  said  the  soldier,  “about  six  weeks  on  the 
march.  I  have  neither  Bible  nor  common  prayer  book.  I 
have  nothing  but  a  pack  of  cards  and  I  hope  to  satisfy  your 
worship  of  the  purity  of  my  intention.”  Then  spreading  the 
cards  before  the  Magistrate  he  began  with  the  ace.  “When 
I  see  the  ace  it  reminds  me  that  there  is  but  one  God.  When 
I  see  the  deuce,  it  reminds  me  of  the  Father  and  Son.  Then 
I  see  the  trey,  it  reminds  me  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 
When  I  see  the  four  it  reminds  me  of  the  four  evangelists, 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John.  When  I  see  the  five  it 
reminds  me  of  the  five  wise  virgins  who  trimmed  their 
lamps.  When  I  see  the  six,  it  reminds  me  that  in  six  days 
the  Lord  made  Heaven  and  Earth.  When  I  see  the  seven, 
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it  reminds  me  that  on  the  seventh  day  the  Lord  rested  from 
His  great  work.  He  had  made  and  hallowed  it.  When  I  see 
the  eight,  it  reminds  me  of  the  eight  righteous  persons  who 
were  saved  when  the  world  was  destroyed,  namely:  Noah 
and  his  wife,  his  three  sons  and  their  wives.  When  I  see 
the  nine,  it  reminds  me  of  the  nine  lepers  who  were  cleansed 
by  our  Saviour;  there  were  nine  of  them  who  never  returned 
thinks.  When  I  see  the  ten,  it  reminds  me  of  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  God  handed  down  to  Moses  on  a  tablet  of'  stone. 
When  I  see  the  king,  it  reminds  me  of  the  great  King  of 
Heaven  who  is  God  Almighty.  When  I  see  the  queen,  it 
reminds  me  of  the  great  Queen  of  Sheba  who  visited  Solomon 
for  she  was  as  wise  a  Queen  as  he  was  King.  She  brought 
with  her  fifty  boys  and  girls  all  dressed  as  boys  for  him 
to  tell  which  wore  hoys  and  which  were  girls.  The  king  sent 
for  water  for  them  to  wash.  The  girls  ’washed  to  the  elbows 
and  the  hoys  washed  to  the  wrist.  So  King  Solomon  told 

bv  that.” 

«✓ 

“Well,”  said  the  Magistrate,  “ you  have  described  every 
card  in  the  pack  excpet  one.  What  is  that?  The  knave!  If 
you  do  not  term  me  to  be  the  knave.” 

“The  greatest  knave  I  know  is  the  constable  who  brought 
me  here.” 

“I  do  not  know  if  he  is  the  greatest  knave,”  said  the 
Magistrate,  “but  he  is  the  greatest  fool.” 

“When  I  count  how  many  spots  there  are  in  a  pack  uf 
cards,  I  find  there  are  three  hundred  and  sixty-five,  as  many 
davs  as  th^re  are  in  a  vear.  Wh^n  I  count  the  number  of 
cards  there  are,  I  find  there  are  fifty-two,  the  number  of 
weeks  there  are  in  a  vear.  I  find  there  are  twelve  picture 
cards  in  a  pa^k,  representing  the  number  of  months,  and 
in  counting  the  trick,  I  find  there  are  thirteen,  the  number 
of  weeks  there  are  in  a  quarter.” 

“So  you  see  a  pack  of  cards  serves  for  a  Bible,  an 
almanac  and  a  common  prayer  book.” 

God  speed  you  on  your  way,  Tex.  From  all  your  loving 
admirers: 

Dorothy  Shapiro  Nifa  B.  Birkhead 

Mrs.  Sadie  Meckley  ,,  Margaret  Ottigers 

Florence  H.  Austin  Mrs.  Geo.  Harkins 
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Ethel  Lingeman 

Nola  Hoggins 

Beatrice  Evans  (Ardmore) 

Coleen  McCarty 

Dr.  George  LeRoy  Dale 

Ruth  Kenney 

Ebba  Mass 

Etta  Moore 

Dallee  D.  Phillips 

Priscilla  J.  Smith 

Rita  Fenton 

Mrs.  Violet  Hasenstab 

Anne  McArthur 

Mary  Harris 


Edith  B.  Hirsch 

Katherine  A.  Patterson 

Madeline  Mende  (Michigan) 

Ruth  Bennett 

Ruth  Wood 

Louise  Mftchell 

Jessie  Loomis 

Vivian  Ricketts 

Mary  P.  Billingsley 

Marie  Musch 

Mary  S.  Rctchanv 

Lydia  Ketter 

Mattie  T.  Webb 

Beatrice  Naramore 


“THY  WILL  BE  DONE” 

By  Della  Adams  Leitner 
How  I  once  feared  to  pray,  “Thy  Will,” 
Believing  there  could  be 
Sorrow  or  ill  or  pain  or  woe 
That  God  had  meant  for  me. 

But  now  with  clear,  envisioned  sight 
And  understanding  heart 
I  know  that  only  good  to  me 
God  wishes  to  impart. 

I’ve  come  to  know  this  precious  truth; 
His  law  works  for  the  best, 

My  part  is  but  to  harmonize 
And  leave  to  Him  the  rest. 

I  seek  to  do  His  will,  and  then 
“Thy  Will”  becomes  to  me 
A  precious  refuge,  where  I  dwell 
In  calm  security. 


I. 


It  was  in  the  spring  of  ’85  when  we  all  got  a  chance  to  go 
out  and  work  a  little  while  on  the  Diamond  Tail  Ranch. 
The  chance  was  excepted  by  about  44,  there  were  several 
others  wanted  to  go  but  we  didn’t  need  any  more. 


II. 


The  first  round-up  we  went  on,  the  day  was  drizzly  and  raw. 
The  boys  looked  down  the  draw;  it  was  the  last  they  saw 
of  McCaw, 
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He  was  out  two  days  and  nights  without  any  chuck  or  fire.  ^ 
He  crossed  Red  River  and  was  found  over  in  the  shae  bars. 

III. 

He  thought  of  his  lonely  wife  when  he  lay  down  to  take 
his  nap, 

And  what  would  become  of  the  little  kids  that  used  to  call 
him  pap. 

But  now  he  is  back  all  right;  the  boys  kind  of  makes  light. 

But  McCaw  takes  it  very  well  and  don’t  get  oul  of  sight. 

And  after  all  of  that,  he  will  come  out  fat  and  slick, 

If  he  keeps  drinking  zip  water  and  eating  on  the  lick. 

— Written  by  John  Vinson  on  the 
Diamond  Tail  Ranch  in  1885. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  HORSE 
Although  its  origin  is  hidden  in  the  mists  of  the  past,  the 
Horse  is  believed  to  have  come  from  Central  Asia 
Long  before  Columbus  ventured  into  a  new  world; 
indeed,  half  a  million  years  ago,  during  the  last  great  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  ice,  there  were  horses  on  what  we  now  know  as 
the  continent  of  North  America.  Man  had  not  yet  made  his 
appearance  here,  and  these  animals  were,  of  course,  wild 
horses.  Some  of  them  were,  in  fact,  of  the  same  stock  as 
those  now  found  in  Europe  and  Asia.  By  some  mysterious 
agent,  most  probably  an  epidemic,  they  were  destroyed. 
They  vanished  from  the  great  plains  long  before  man  had 
crossed  the  straits  that  separate  Asia  from  North  America. 
The  record  remains. 

In  the  Old  World  the  history  of  the  horse  has  been  dif¬ 
ferent.  Even  today  wild  ponies  are  found  in  Mongolia, 
survivors  of  the  hordes  of  primitive  horses  that  roamed  all 
over  northern  Asia  and  Europe,  and  whose  remains  abound 
in  the  deposits  left  by  the  great  glaciers.  Yet  the  descendants 
of  these  wild  equine  tribes  are  with  us  today,  friends  and 
servants  of  men.  And  in  the  centuries  that  have  passed  they 
have  been  developed  by  him  into  widely  different  types  and 
breeds  that  differ  one  from  another  even  more  than  they  do 
from  their  wild  ancestors. 

The  wild  horse  that  still  survives  in  Mongolia  is  a  pale 
brown  animal  of  medium  size.  It  has  slender  limbs,  a  heavy 
and  ugly  head,  and  an  upright  mane.  Far  different  are  these 
animals  from  the  elegant  Barb  and  Arab  horses,  or  the 
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heavy  cart  horse  of  northern  Europe,  or  the  great  tourna¬ 
ment  horses  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  story  of  the  domestication  of  the  horse  is,  of  course, 
shrouded  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  We  do  not  know  when 
it  became  attached  to  man.  But  the  facts  that  wild  horses 
are  still  found  in  northern  Asia,  and  that  small,  primitive 
horses  nearly  akin  to  them  still  abound  there  in  domesti¬ 
cation,  have  led  to  the  assumption  that  the  steppes  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia  are  the  real  ancestral  home  of  the  domestic  horse. 
Actually,  all  that  we  know  is  that  the  horse  is  said  to  have 
come  to  Mesopotamia  from  Persia;  that  ^he  first  actual 
records  we  have  are  from  Mesopotamia,  and  that  they  date 
back  to  about  2500  B.  C. 

About  eight  hundred  years  after  this  date  the  horse 

* 

was  brought  to  Egypt.  From  there,  apparently,  it  spread 
all  over  northern  Africa,  finally  reaching  the  Atlantic.  From 
these  horses  came  the  noblemen  of  their  tribe — the  Barb, 
the  Arab,  and  their  offspring  the  Thorough-bred.  Strangety 
enough,  the  Arab  horse  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  It 
was  brought  to  Arabia  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era  and  soon  became  the  highly  efficient  breed  that  has 
meant  so  much  in  the  history  of  Islam. 

But  not  by  this  route  did  the  horse  reach  northern 
Europe.  Like  most  domestic  animals,  the  horse  arrived 
there  more  directly  from  Asia.  Of  its  coming  there  is  no 
record,  but  we  do  know  that  the  racial  type  of  the  earlv 
European  horse  closely  resembles  that  still  persisting  in 
the  small  shaggy  ponies  of  the  Sarmatian  and  Siberian  plains. 
Thus  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  from  where  it  was  intro¬ 
duced,  and  who  originally  bred  it.  The  Mongolian  people 
have  been  born  horsemen  down  through  time.  The  horse, 
then,  came  to  Central  Europe  rather  late,  not  before  the 
Bronze  Age. 

Although  derived  from  a  single  wild  stock,  the  northern 
horse  and  the  southern  are  distinct  one  from  another.  Indeed, 
when  you  find  a  single  tooth  of  either  of  them,  as  you  do  in 
superficial  deposits  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  you  know  the 
breed  at  a  glance.  The  two  also  differ  widely  in  shape,  in 
temperament,  and  in  the  way  the  two  strains  have  arisen, 
and  where  they  become  separate,  is  another  thing  we  do  not 
know. 
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It  was  the  possession  of  horses  that,  in  early  times, 
decided  the  history  of  peoples  and  continents,  just  as  planes, 
tanks  and  heavy  guns  determine  it  now.  It  was  his  Mumi- 
dian  cavalry  that  made  Hannibal  master  of  Italy  in  the  earty 
years  of  the  Punian  wars.  It  was  their  horses  that  enabled 
the  Mongolian  conquerors,  again  and  again,  to  invade  Europe. 
It  was  the  superior  horses  they  had  bred  that  made  the 
Arabs  spread  like  wildfire  all  over  the  Eastern  world.  With¬ 
out  them  they  would  never  have  moved  out  of  their  desert 
home.  And  without  the  Arabian  conquest,  and  the  spread 
of  Islam,  the  world  would  look  rather  different  today. 

All  this  makes  an  interesting  story.  It  would  make  a 
more  thrilling  one  if  we  knew  all  about  it.  As  it  is,  we  have 
only  a  fragmentary  record,  because  no  skeleton  remains 
have  been  preserved  from  anywhere  in  the  Mediterranean 
area.  In  digging  for  rock  engravings,  ruins  and  pottery,  it 
seems  that  archaeologists  have  not  bothered  about  animal 
bones.  In  fact  they  have  themselves  destroyed  much  evi¬ 
dence  that  would  have  helped  their  own  horizons. 

Oh  yes,  the  wild  horse  passed  away  on  the  Texas  plains. 
I  have  ridden  many  of  them;  have  seen  many  of  them  on 
the  plains.  The  main  thing  that  destroyed  the  wild  horse 
was  the  wire  fence.  The  wild  horse  was  not  so  easy  to  de¬ 
stroy  as  was  the  buffalo  as  their  hides  were  not  good  and 
their  meat  was  not  used  for  food.  We  used  them  for  cow 
horses  but  they  did  not  compare  with  our  domestic  ponies 
we  praised  so  highly  in  the  east  part  of  Texas.  There  were 
plenty  of  mustangs,  as  we  called  them  in  1883-1884  and  the 
last  I  remember  was  1888.  Bv  that  time  the  wire  fence  was 
strong  across  the  plains  and  the  mustangs  were  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  hundreds  as  the  cowmen  did  not  care  for  them  and 
cowboys  shot  many  of  them  as  their  gentle  horses  would 
get  loose  with  them  and  give  them  so  much  trouble  to  catch. 

Before  the  wire  fence  came  to  the  plains,  cowboys  cap¬ 
tured  many  wild  horses,  sold  them  to  cowmen  for  cow 
horses,  but  we  did  not  like  them.  By  the  time  we  got  them 
so  we  could  work  the  cattle  or  ride  them  after  cattle  they 
were  broken  down  and  could  not  stand  the  work  and  could 
not  teach  them  to  be  good  cow  horses  like  our  Texas  horses. 
As  that  was  the  best  time  to  work  after  them  being  warm  in 
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the  spring  and  summer,  the  boys  would  camp  and  sleep  on 
the  prairie.  They  would  sight  a  bunch  of  mustangs,  one 
of  the  boys  would  stay  at  camp  while  the  other  boy  would 
ride  in  the  direction  of  the  mustangs.  The  mustangs  would 
run  at  sight.  The  boy  would  follow  if  they  got  out  of  sight 
and  he  would  follow  their  trail  until  he  would  get  in  sight 
again.  He  would  follow  as  long  as  he  could  see  them  at 
night.  If  he  could  not  see  them  as  it  got  dark,  he  would  get 
off  his  horse,  let  his  horse  graze  until  day  then  after  them 
again.  The  boy  at  camp  keeps  them  from  water.  In  that 
way  they  would  walk  them  several  days,  would  get  them 
where  they  could  get  close  to  them.  In  a  few  days  doing 
without  water  and  walking  they  could  drive  them  a  few 
days  and  then  the  other  boy  would  take  them,  would  change 
horses  so  they  would  ride  a  fresh  mount  when  they  got  so 
they  could  walk  they  would  crowd  them,  still  keeping  them 
away  from  water  until  they  got  where  they  could  drive  them 
anywhere.  Perhaps  they  would  have  50  or  100  head;  they 
would  drive  them  off  the  plains  into  the  rough  country  as 
we  called  the  breaks;  then  perhaps  would  drive  them  for  ten 
days  after  they  got  them  to  driving.  So  you  see  in  this  way 
then  they  would  rope  them,  pick  out  the  best  ones  and  ride 
and  sell  them  to  anyone  that  would  buy  them.  This  is  a 
true  sketch  of  the  mustang  as  I  know  them. 

Most  of  old  time  Texas  people  think  they  came  from 
Spain  to  Old  Mexico  then  as  there  was  no  way  to  keep  them 
from  roaming  the  broad  open  prairie  they  made  their  home 
on  the  plains.  They  had  no  way  of  protecting  themselves 
only  to  run.  So  we  could  not  get  many  of  them  by  running 
and  roping  them. 

The  open  range  is  all  gone  and  will  not  be  long  until  it 
will  be  forgotten.  If  I  could  find  any  open  range  in  the 
United  States,  I  would  try  and  get  a  job  with  a  good  cow 
ranch.  I  sure  know  how  to  drive  the  cattle.  As  far  as  I 
know  you  cannot  breed  a  horse  true  to  color  though  I  am  not 
an  expert  on  breeding  horses,  and  I  found  out  after  manv 
years  of  riding  them  that  I  could  not  ride  every  one.  But  I 
have  ridden  many  of  them  and  have  worn  out  many  saddles, 

— A.  B.  Melton 
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The  World’s  Best  Cow  Pony  .  . 

THE  QUARTER  HORSE 

Whenever  cowmen  congregate,  the  talk  is  sure  to  get 
around  to  horses,  because  a  good  cow  pony  is  about  the 
nearest  thing  to  a  cowboy’s  heart. 

That’s  why  the  breeding  of  quarter  horses  has  attracted 
so  much  interest  throughout  the  cattle  country.  From 
earliest  ranch  days,  cattlemen  just  bought  a  good  pony 
wherever  they  could  find  one,  then  trained  him  the  best  they 
could  to  work  cattle.  Some  cow  ponies  have  more  sense 
than  lots  of  men,  but  horses  like  that  are  hard  to  find.  The 
characteristics  most  needed  in  a  ranch  horse  have  been  bred 
into  the  quarter  horse  for  several  centuries,  which  explains 
why  its  cattlemen,  much  more  than  professional  horse  breed¬ 
ers,  who  are  producing  some  of  the  finest  quarter  horses 
today. 

A  cowboy  wants  a  horse  fast  enough  to  catch  a  calf  in 
a  few  jumps,  stout  enough  to  hold  the  toughest  steer.  He 
wants  a  horse  with  sense  and  stamina.  He  wants  a  horse 
with  a  short  back  and  strong  straight  legs,  a  horse  wide 
between  the  eyes.  That’s  the  quarter  horse. 

He  isn’t  a  new  breed  at  all.  He’s  really  an  old  and 
distinguished  line  that  has  recently  found  a  new  and  im¬ 
portant  purpose  in  life.  The  quarter  horse  was  originally 
known  as  the  American  quarter  running  horse,  established 
in  Virginia  about  1665  and  the  breed  was  developed  enthusi¬ 
astically  by  Colonial  landowners  whose  pride  in  their  stables 
was  unbounded.  Even  then  the  quarter  horse  was  short 
coupled,  heavily  muscled  inside  and  outside,  with  a  broad 
muzzle  and  heavy  in  the  reer  qoa^ters,  “plenty  of  breeches,” 
as  horsemen  say.  It  was  Virginia  plantation  owners  who 
first  popularized  short  races  with  their  fine  quarter  horses. 

“If  he  ~an’t  run,  he’s  counterfeit.”  they  said  in  that  day, 
and  they  say  the  same  thing  today. 

The  term  “quarter  horse”  does  not  signify  that  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  the  quarter  of  some  breed  or  other.  It  simply  means 
that  he  was  bred  to  run  his  best  in  the  first  quarter  of  a 
mile.  Peter  McCue,  who  established  the  famous  Peter  Mc- 
Cue  family  back  in  1899,  stretched  out  to  a  quarter  mile  in 
twenty-one  seconds.  It  is  the  same  power  that  he  put  behind 
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that  first  few  jumps  that  friakes  the  breed  invaluable  in 
ranch  work.  Peter  McCue  II  established  the  line  in  Colo¬ 
rado,  and  another  son  of  old  Peter,  Sheik,  was  bought  by  the 
Matador  Ranch  in  Texas,  while  a  third  son,  Jack  McCue, 
started  the  line  in  New  Mexico. 

Old  Billy,  sire  of  the  famous  Billy  family,  was  bred  in 
Gonzales  County,  Texas,  and  purchased  by  W.  B.  (Billv) 
Fleming,  Belmont,  Texas,  soon  after  the  Civil  War.  Lock’s 
Rondo,  the  original  Rondo  of  that  familv.  was  bred  bv 
Charles  R.  Halev,  Sweetwater,  Texas,  in  1 n<H.  Old  Cold 
Deck,  founder  of  the  Cold  Deck  family,  was  bred  by  Tom 
Martin  of  Kyle.  Texas,  in  1808.  The  story  of  Traveler  will 
probably  never  be  proved,  but  it  is  said  that  he  was  shipped 
to  Texas  in  a  rarload  of  horses  was  won  in  a  crap  game,  and 
finally  sired  the  well  known  Traveler  family.  Svkes  Rondo, 
sire  of  the  Svkes  familv,  was  bred  at  Nixon,  Texas,  and  Old 
Joe  Bailev,  sire  of  that  line  of  champions,  was  bred  bv  Dick 
Baker  of  Weatherford.  Texas.  These  are  onlv  a  few  of  the 
Texas  bred  quarter  horse  families,  and  they  are  onlv  a  part 
of  the  fine  lines  being  bred  throughout  the  southwestern 
states. 

A  quick  take-off  is  an  outstanding  characteristic  of  the 
cfuarter  horse  and  another  equally  valuable  trait  is  its  abilitv 
to  take  sharp  turns,  to  follow  in  close  to  a  dodging  calf,  hot 
it  is  his  qui  d,  even  disposition  that  makes  him  handle  so 
well  on  the  range. 

There’s  certainlv  nothing  temperamental  about  a  quarter 
horse.  Watch  a  highlv  trained  showhorse.  He’s  usuallv  as 

N  ^  ' 

temperamental  as  a  prima  donna:  he’s  trained  to  put  on  a 
show  and  he  never  forgets  not  even  for  one  minute,  to  put 
on  a  good  one.  But  it  is  characteristic  of  quarter  horse 
shows  that  the  horses  go  quietly  through  the  show  ring  rou¬ 
tine  stand  well,  for  the  most  part,  for  the  judging,  handle 
easily,  show  to  the  best  nossihle  advantage.  These  are  traits 
that  are  typical  of  every  good  old  cow  horse.  There’s  not  a 
bit  of  boast  or  brag  about  Hm.  He  iust  iogs  across  the  range 
with  one  eye  out  for  gopher  holes  and  the  other  on  the  cattle. 

That  does  not  mean  that  the  quarter  horse  lacks  class. 
Buckskin  Joe,  owned  by  Ramon  Wood  of  Henrietta,  Texas, 
when  he  was  grand  champion  stallion  at  Fort  Worth  this 
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year,  sold  for  $25,000  to  Morris  Clark  of  Sheriday,  Wyoming. 
The  stallion,  a  five-year-old,  standing  at  14.2,  and  weighing 
1,100  pounds,  had  been  running  off  with  honors  at  previous 
shows,  among  them  the  Wichita  County  Show,  but  of  course 
a  horse’s  prepotency  is  of  as  great  importance  to  the  breeder 
as  his  ability  to  win  ribbons  for  himself,  and  three  of  Buck¬ 
skin  Joe’s  colts  were  right  on  his  heels  through  all  the  shows, 
winning  honors  for  themselves  in  other  classes.  This  is  a 
true  quarter  horse  characteristic,  that  he  passes  his  good 
traits  on  to  his  get  in  marked  degree. 

But  if  a  cowboy  thinks  that  the  quarter  horse  is  ex¬ 
clusively  the  answer  to  a  cowboy’s  prayer,  polo  players  are 
no  less  certain  that  he  was  bred  especially  for  the  polo  field. 
After  all,  the  same  traits  that  make  a  horse  tops  on  the  range 
make  him  star  of  a  polo  game.  Quick  get-away,  the  ability 
to  stop  and  turn  on  a  dime,  instant  response  to  his  rider, 
that’s  the  quarter  horse. 

Billy  Fleming,  Sykes  Rondo,  and  Little  Joe  blood  lines 
are  said  to  be  responsble  for  the  fact  that  Texas  raises  91 
percent  of  all  polo  ponies  in  the  United  States.  O.  W.  Card- 
well  of  Cardwell  Ranch,  35  miles  west  of  Junction,  who 
played  on  winning  teams  in  major  polo  tournaments  of  a 
decade  ago,  once  owned  Little  Joe.  Four  grandsons  of  Little 
Joe  are  now  in  service  in  the  vicinity  of  Junction,  and  one 
grandson  of  this  famous  horse  sired  Squaw  H,  the  world’s 
champion  racing  quarter  mare  at  Eagle  Pass  on  October  29, 
1944.  Hill  County,  gelding  grandson  of  Little  Joe,  raised  by 
the  Cardwell  Ranch,  ran  330  yards  in  17.3  seconds  at  the 
Eagles  Pass  meet. 

Add  rodeos  to  the  list  of  places  where  the  quarter  horse 
exactlv  fill  the  bill,  and  von  will  understand  why  the  num¬ 
ber  of  breeders  is  increasing  rapidly.  While  the  history  of 
the  quarter  horse  can  be  traced  to  Colonial  days,  the  breed 
has  been  subject  to  registration  only  since  1940,  when  the 
American  Quarter  Horse  Association  was  organized  with 
office  at  Eagle  Pass,  Texas,  Miss  Helen  Michaelis,  secretary. 
To  date,  2,100  horses  carrying  the  established  blood  lines 
have  been  registered,  but  the  list  is  growing  fast  for  the 
quarter  horse  has  a  job  to  do,  and  he’s  doing  it  in  a  big  way. 
He’s  the  world’s  finest  cow  pony. 
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AFTER  THE  FALL  ROUNDUP 

Now  the  summer  work  is  over  and  the  wagon’s  pullin’  in, 
And  we’ve  said  good-bye  to  fellers  that  we  mightn’t  see  again, 
For  a  cow  boy  don’t  write  letters  so  we  might  soon  lose  track, 
Of  the  boys  that  stops  and  works  a  while  and  never  does  come 
back. 

When  yore  clothes  is  soter  tattered  and  yore  hat  brim  sags 
and  flops 

And  yore  boots  is  wore  and  battered,  them  that  had  the  fancy 
tops, 

When  the  owners  and  the  bosses  and  the  hands  is  most  all  in. 
And  then  strings  of  summer  hosses  is  slowed  up  and  lookin’ 
thin. 

When  them  thin  clouds  start  a  trailin’  through  the  soft  and 
pleasant  sky, 

And  you  watch  old  buzzard  sailin’  soter  useless  way  up  high, 
And  it  makes  the  toughest  cow  boy  soter  study  after  all, 
When  he’s  draggin’  with  the  wagon  to  the  home  ranch  in  the 
fall. 

For  he  can’t  help  but  remember  that  most  cow  boys  don’t 
git  old, 

And  he’ll  git  to  one  November  when  he  can’t  stand  work  and 
cold, 

He  shore  knows  that  he’ll  be  sorry  when  he  gits  like  you  and 
me; 

Jest  an  old  man  tellin’  stories  ’bout  how  good  he  used  to  be. 

— Bruce  Kiskaddon 
Given  to  Ed.  D.  Smith  by  Bob  Haley  on  Jan.  15,  1934, 
when  he  was  ill. 

Copy  given  to  A.  B.  Milton  by  Thelma  Huff,  Ed.  D. 
Smith’s  daughter. 

HEROES  OF  OLD  WEST  HOLD  OFF  HORDE  OF  INDIANS 

In  these  days,  when  tales  of  battle  and  heroism  are  com¬ 
monplace,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  71  years  ago  one  of 
the  outstanding  Indian  battles  of  the  West  was  fought  in  the 
Panhandle.  Here  is  the  story,  as  told  by  the  widow  of  one 
of  the  participants. 

A  striking  instance  of  how  a  handful  of  resolute  white 
men  could  hold  their  own  with  a  large  number  of  Indians, 
even  when  caught  at  a  seeming  disadvantage,  is  the  Buffalo 
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Wallow  Battle,  which  occurred  September  12,  1874,  in  which 
four  enlisted  men  and  two  Army  scouts  successfully  with¬ 
stood  125  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Indians  fully  armed  and  on 
the  warpath. 

The  location  of  this  historic  spot  is  between  the  Washita 
River  and  Gageby  Creek  in  Hemphill  County,  22  miles  south 
east  of  Canadian. 

The  Buffalo  Wallok  Battle  is  regarded  by  plainsmen  as 
an  outstanding  example  of  valor,  cool-headedness  and  en¬ 
durance  among  a  host  of  other  brave  battles  for  the  mastery 
of  the  West.  Gray-haired,  dimeyed  Indians  of  Oklahoma 
still  talk  of  it,  and  the  young  bucks  never  tire  of  hearing  the 
story  told. 

On  the  September  morning  when  this  story  begins,  the 
Indians  of  the  Southwest  were  roaming  at  will  over  Kansas, 
the  Indian  Territory,  and  the  Texas  Panhandle. 

It  was  on  account  of  the  Adobe  Walls  Indian  Battle, 
June  27,  1874,  that  U.  S.  troops  were  ordered  into  the  Pan¬ 
handle  six  weeks  later  under  command  of  Gen.  Nelson  A. 
Miles. 

There  was  no  such  place  as  Fort  Elliott  then.  General 
Miles’  command  was  in  camp  on  McClellan  Creek  in  what 
is  now  Gray  County.  His  base  was  at  Fort  Supply,  Indian 
Territory.  Ammunition  and  rations  were  running  low.  The 
supply  train  was  three  days  overdue.  General  Miles  called 
two  of  his  most  trusted  scouts,  William  (Billy)  Dixon,  and 
Amos  Chapman,  to  ride  with  dispatchers  to  the  fort  and 
notify  the  commanding  officer  that  the  train  had  not  yet 
arrived. 

“It’s  a  dangerous  trip,”  the  general  told  the  two  scouts. 
“You  can  have  as  many  soldiers  as  you  want  for  an  escort.” 

Dixon  and  Chapman,  being  experienced  frontiersmen 
and  realizing  the  danger  of  riding  through  the  Indian  coun¬ 
try  with  a  large  body,  asked  for  four,  and  Sgt.  Z.  T.  Woodall 
and  Pvts.  Peter  Rath,  John  Harrington,  and  George  W.  Smith 
were  detailed  to  accompany  them.  Eastward  some  100  miles 
lay  Camp  Supply. 

Most  of  the  two  nights  out  of  camp  they  traveled,  rest¬ 
ing  in  secluded  places  during  the  day  time.  On  the  morning 
of  September  12,  just  as  the  sun  was  rising  and  as  they  were 
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nearing  a  divide  between  the  Washita  River  and  Gageby 
Creek,  the  little  party  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  a 
large  band  of  Kiowa  and  Comanche  warriors  on  horseback. 
The  Indians  saw  them  at  the  same  instant  and,  circling 
quickly,  surrounded  them.  They  were  in  a  trap,  with  no  pro¬ 
tection  except  their  marksmanship.  In  less  than  30  minutes 
after  the  first  attack  every  member  of  the  party  had  been 
struck,  one  mortally,  and  three  others  severely  wounded. 

It  seemed  a  hopeless  situation.  Their  horses  were  tired 
and  the  thought  of  a  running  fight  was  out  of  the  question; 
so  they  dismounted  and  placed  the  horses  in  the  care  of 
George  Smith.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  the  story,  he 
was  shot  down.  He  fell  flat  on  his  face  and  his  gun  flew 
out  of  his  hand,  far  from  his  reach.  He  survived  until  about 
11  o’clock  that  night. 

With  their  first  breathing  space,  the  now  almost  des¬ 
perate  men  began  looking  around  for  a  place  of  refuge. 
Chapman  was  down  with  his  left  knee  shattered  by  a  bullet. 
Dixon  had  been  hurt,  but  his  wound  was  slight,  and  it  was 
his  keen  eyes  that  detected  their  only  hope,  a  shallow  de¬ 
pression  several  yards  away — a  buffalo  wallow,  made  by 
the  shaggy  beasts  when  it  wallowed  on  the  ground  in  the 
heat  of  the  summer. 

Perhaps  10  feet  in  diameter  and  no  more  than  2  feet 
deep  at  its  deepest  part,  the  shelter  it  afforded  was  scanty. 
By  this  time  all  but  two  of  the  men  were  disabled.  How¬ 
ever,  all  but  Chapman  and  Smith  were  able  to  help  them¬ 
selves  into  the  wallow.  The  two  were  carried  there  by  their 
comrades.  As  soon  as  each  man  reached  the  wallow  he  drew 
his  knife  and  began  digging  desperately  to  throw  up  an 
earthern  breastwork.  Luckily  the  land  was  sandy  and  they 
made  good  headway. 

All  through  that  hot  September  day  the  savages  circled 
them  or  dashed  past,  yelling  and  cutting  all  kinds  of  capers. 
All  morning  the  white  men  had  been  without  water  and  the 
wounded  were  sorely  in  need  of  it. 

The  Indians  seemed  to  feel  absolutely  sure  of  getting 
the  white  men,  so  sure  in  fact,  that  they  delayed  riding  them 
down  and  killing  them  at  once. 

But  fortune  favors  the  brave.  Just  as  they  appeared  to 
be  in  an  extremity  from  which  they  could  not  long  survive. 
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a  black  cloud  came  up  in  the  west  and  in  a  short  time  the 
sky  shook  and  blazed  with  thunder  and  lightning.  Rain  fell 
in  blinding  sheets.  Water  quickly  gathered  in  the  wallow 
and  the  wounded  men  eagerly  bent  forward  and  drank  from 
the  muddy  pool. 

The  storm  and  the  rain  proved  their  salvation.  The 
wind  shifted  to  the  north  and  was  chilling  them  to  the  bone. 
And  an  Indian  dislikes  rain,  especially  a  cold  rain,  and  these 
Kiowa  and  Commanches  were  no  exception.  They  gathered 
in  groups  out  of  rifle  range  on  their  horses  with  their 
blankets  drawn  tightly  around  them. 

Night  was  approaching,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  wounded  men  have  some  kind  of  bed  to  keep  them 
off  the  damp  ground.  It  must  be  remembered  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  attack  by  the  Indians  the  white  men  had 
lost  their  coats,  tied  behind  their  saddles  when  the  horses 
broke  away.  They  were  unable  to  get  grass  for  bedding  as 
the  whole  country  had  been  burned  off  by  the  Indians  a 
short  time  before.  Dixon  and  Rath,  who  had  received  only 
flesh  wounds,  solved  the  problem  by  gathering  tumbleweeds 
which  were  crushed  and  spread  in  the  wallow. 

By  the  time  heavy  darkness  had  fallen,  every  Indian  had 
disappeared,  and  to  this  day  it  is  not  known  why  they  decided 
to  give  up  the  siege. 

The  sun  rose  clear  and  warm.  The  little  band  began 
to  plan  what  was  best  to  be  done.  It  was  squarely  up  to 
Dixon  and  Rath  to  go  for  help.  It  was  at  last  decided  that 
the  former  go,  and  he  started  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
second  day.  He  had  gone  harely  a  mile  when  he  struck  the 
main  trail  leading  to  Camn  Supplv.  He  caught  sight  of  a 
ri^fc^Urn^nt  imder  command  ~f  Mni.  William  R.  Price  of  the 
Eighth  U.  S.  Cavalry  from  Fort  Wingate,  N.  M.,  on  its  way 
to  join  General  Miles’s  command. 

Despite  the  plight  of  the  wounded  men.  Major  Price  re- 
fu<^d  *o  leave  any  of  his  soldiers  with  them.  For  this  he 
was  afterwards  severely  censured.  However,  he  promised 
to  let  General  Miles  know. 

And  thus  the  men  watched  and  waited  until  midnight 
of  the  s°cond  day  after  aroops  had  passed  by  before  help 
came.  A  long  way  off  in  the  distance  was  heard  the  faint 
sound  of  a  bugle.  Nearer  and  clearer  came  the  bugle  notes. 
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The  men’s  nerves  were  getting  jumpy  so  strong  was  their 
emotion,  and  they  bit  their  lips  and  swallowed  a  lump  in 
their  throats.  A  gun  was  fired  to  let  the  rescuers  know 
where  they  were  and  soon  the  soldiers  came  riding  out  of 
the  darkness. 

As  soon  as  the  wounded  could  be  turned  over  to  the 
surgeon,  the  body  of  George  Smith  was  wrapped  in  an  armv 
blanket  and  placed  in  the  Buffalo  Wallow  and  covered  with 
the  dirt  which  had  been  ridged  up  with  their  hands  for  breast¬ 
works.  There  it  lies  today. 

General  Miles  congratulated  each  of  the  survivors.  The 
praise  of  their  beloved  leader  was  reward  enough  for  the 
men,  but  Miles  addressed  a  letter  to  the  adjutant  general, 
and  asked  that  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  be  awarded 
each  of  the  participants.  He  was  delighted  when  the  medals 
came  from  Washington  and  with  his  own  hands  pinned  the 
badge  of  honor  on  the  chest  of  each  man. 

Today  as  automobiles  speed  over  concrete  highways 
between  Canadians,  and  towns  to  the  southeast,  one  can  see 
at  a  distance  off  to  the  left  a  monument  of  Oklahoma  granite 
about  10  feet  high,  surrounded  by  an  iron  fence,  on  which 
are  engraved  the  names  of  the  six  white  men  who  fought 
for  their  lives  there  71  years  ago. 

The  inscription  reads: 

BUFFALO  WALLOW  BATTLE  GROUND 
HERE  ON  SEPT.  12,  1874,  TWO  SCOUTS  AND  FOUR 
SOLDIERS  DEFEATED  125  KIOWA  AND 
COMANCHE  INDIANS. 

“STAND  SILENT!  HEROES  HERE  HAVE  BEEN, 

WHO  CLEARED  THE  WAY  FOR  OTHER  MEN.” 
COWBOYS  AND  WOMEN  OF  EARLY  DAYS  LIVE  OVER 

OLD  TIMES  IN  ANNUAL  T-ANCHOR  REUNION 

Approximately  100  cowmen  and  women  who  lived  in  the 
Panhandle  before  1891  attended  the  cowboys  reunion  at  Can¬ 
yon  yesterday.  Among  the  old-timers  attending  the  reunion 
were  Mrs.  W.  W.  Wetsel,  of  Amarillo,  the  first  white  woman 
to  come  to  Potter  County,  and  T.  A.  (Dot)  Babb,  also  of 
Amarillo,  who  was  captured  by  the  Comanche  Indians  when 
only  the  Indians  and  a  few  cowboys  roamed  the  plains. 

Mrs.  Wetsel  told  of  her  early  experiences  as  the  first 
woman  of  this  part  of  the  Panhandle  and  Babb  recounted 
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his  capture  and  escape  from  the  red  men.  Most  of  those 
attending  were  from  all  points  in  the  Panhandle,  but  places  as 
far  away  as  Missouri  and  Oregon  were  represented. 

The  reunion  held  today  was  organized  four  years  ago 
as  a  “roundup”  of  the  old  T-Anchor  boys.  Last  year  it  was 
extended  to  include  all  persons  living  in  the  Panhandle 
before  1891. 

John  Snyder,  assisted  by  his  wife,  barbecued  the  beef 
in  the  style  of  1890.  Most  of  the  old-timers  were  accompa¬ 
nied  by  their  wives  and  families  who  brought  basket  dinners. 

Most  of  the  morning  was  spent  in  registering  and  meet¬ 
ing  old  friends.  Tom  Turner  of  Amarillo,  and  J.  D.  Hamlin 
of  Farwell  were  speakers  of  the  day.  R.  B.  Mitter  and  J.  H. 
Brimhall  entertained  the  crowd  with  old-time  violin  and 
banjo  music.  Everett  Haley  of  the  West  Texas  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  read  Texas  cowboy  verse. 

Judge  L.  Gough  presided  at  the  meeting.  Much  of  the 
success  of  the  reunion  was  due  to  Ed  Baird  and  John  Arnett 
of  Amarillo.  Officers  elected  for  next  year  are:  President, 
John  Arnett  of  Amarillo;  vice-president,  Ed  Baird,  Canyon; 
secretary-treasurer.  Miss  Laura  V.  Hamner.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  extended  to  retiring  president  Judge  L.  Gough. 

A  list  of  the  old-time  cattlemen  and  women  attending 
the  reunion  follows: 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Wetsel,  Amarillo;  W.  B.  Johnson,  Canyon; 
John  C.  Isaacs,  Canyon;  P.  A.  Worley,  Pampa;  L.  Gough, 
Herefore;  G.  C.  Winters,  Amarillo;  Dug  Hammond,  Harcosa; 
J.  R.  Roberts.  Amarillo:  S.  K.  Bynum,  Lubbock,  and  J.  T. 
Thompson,  Memphis. 

THE  PANHANDLE-PLATNS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
ORGANIZED  1921  HEADOIJARTERS— CANYON,  TEXAS 

INCORPORATED  1924 
Purpose  of  the  Society 

The  Panhandle-Plains  Historical  Society  was  organized 
in  1921  for  the  exnress  purpose  of  preserving  the  historical 
data  and  relics  of  the  Panhandle  and  Plains  Country.  It  is 
gathering  data  relative  to  the  development  of  this  country, 
from  the  times  of  the  Indians  on  up  to  the  present  day.  Its 
museum  serves  to  give  a  better  apnreciation  of  pioneer  days, 
and  a  closer  insight  into  the  living  conditions  of  the  early 
builders  of  the  West. 
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The  historical  data,  old  newspapers,  documents,  and 
accounts  of  personal  experiences  which  are  being  collected, 
will  be  of  great  assistance  to  future  history  students  who 
may  choose  the  Southwest  as  their  field. 

History  to  be  Written 

The  Society  is  bending  every  effort  to  collect  all  data 
that  has  any  bearing  upon  the  development  of  the  country, 
in  order  that  a  history  of  the  Panhandle  may  be  written. 
Professor  L.  F.  Sheffy,  head  of  the  History  Department  of 
the  West  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  with  *he  help  of  other 
members  of  that  department,  will  compile  this  work.  This 
history  will  be  as  accurate  and  comprehensive  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  it. 

Society  Belongs  to  the  Entire  Panhandle-Plains  Country 
The  field  of  this  organization  is  not  restricted  to  one 
small  locality,  but  it  is  working  for  the  best  interests  of  this 
entire  section  of  the  state.  It  co-operates  with  every  other 
organization  of  a  like  nature,  wherever  this  is  possible. 

On  June  27,  1924,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Adobe 
Walls  Fight,  the  Society  sponsored  the  marking  of  this  his¬ 
toric  old  spot  with  an  appropriate  monument. 

The  Society  works  with  the  “Panhandle  Old-Settlers 
Association,”  and  with  the  “T-Anchor  Association”  in  their 
attempts  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  the  early  days. 

The  Museum 

The  museum  now  contains  relics  valued  at  about  $10,000, 
and  this  collection  is  constantly  being  added  to.  The  list 
below  will  give  some  idea  as  to  the  things  being  collected: 
Indian  relics  of  all  kinds 
Relics  of  the  buffalo  hunting  days 
Relics  of  the  ranching  industry 
All  kinds  of  old  newspapers 
Old  letters,  documents,  books 

All  written  articles  pertaining  to  the  history  of  Texas 
Old  guns,  swords,  knives,  etc. 

Household  utensils  and  personal  belongings  of  past  gen¬ 
erations 

Pictures  of  the  old  pioneers 

Pictures  of  towns  in  their  early  development,  pictures 
of  range,  etc. 

Traditions  of  the  country,  and  cowboy  songs. 
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Donations  to  the  Society 

When  a  relic  is  given  to  the  Society,  the  donor’s  name 
is  placed  upon  it,  together  with  a  short  written  history  of  the 
article.  Many  persons  have  articles  of  interest  which  they 
will  lend,  but  do  not  wish  to  part  with  entirely.  All  loans 
to  the  museum  will  be  greatly  appreciated,  and  will  be  re¬ 
turned  upon  the  owner’s  calling  for  them. 

Membership  in  the  Society 

The  Society  is  not  a  capitalized  association,  and  the  only 
way  it  has  of  meeting  the  current  expenses  of  its  work  is 
through  membership  fees.  Anyone  is  eligible  to  join.  An 
attempt  is  being  made  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  citizens 
of  the  Panhandle  and  Plains  to  such  an  extent  that  they  will 
take  out  memberships  in  the  organization,  and  aid  in  col¬ 
lecting  material  of  historical  value.  The  annual  fees  are 
$3.00  and  life  membership  is  $25.00. 

POTTER  COUNTY  CHECKS  OFF  58  YEARS 
OF  HISTORY  TODAY— HAPPY  BIRTHDAY! 

Be  it  remembered  this  day  is  the  58th  birthday  of  Potter 
County. 

First  commissioners  of  Potter  County,  if  they  were  alive 
today,  would  have  noted  the  birthday  of  the  county  in  their 
minutes  with  a  similar  phrase.  ‘Be  it”  was  the  favorite 
phrase  to  open  every  paragraph  of  the  minutes  of  the  first 
meetings  of  the  commissioners  court. 

The  first  official  action  taken  by  Potter  County  as  a 
county  of  Texas  was  taken  when  the  commissioners  court 
met  the  morning  of  September  26,  1887.  Before  this  time 
the  administration  of  Potter  County  was  handled  through 
machinery  set  up  in  Oldham  County. 

Potter  County  was  created  from  Bexar  County  in  1876 
and  named  after  Robert  Potter.  Mr.  Potter  was  a  signer  of 
the  Texas  Declaration  of  Independence,  a  senator  and  at  one 
time  was  secretary  of  the  Texas  Navy. 

At  its  beginning  Potter  County  probably  had  no  more 
than  a  person  per  square  mile. 

The  first  15  months  of  Potter  County’s  existence  were 
probably  some  of  the  most  significant  in  its  history. 

It  was  during  those  months  a  courthouse  and  a  vault 
to  house  the  county  records  were  built.  It  was  then  the 
commissioners  court  paid  $1,500  for  a  set  of  record  books 
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and  paid  the  county  surveyors  $8  to  make  an  accurate  map 
of  the  county. 

Minutes  of  the  first  commissioners  court  read: 

“Be  it  remembered  that  on  Monday  the  26th  day  of 
September,  A.  D.,  1887,  there  came  and  was  held  a  called 
session  of  the  honorable  county  commissioners  court  of  Pot¬ 
ter  County,  at  a  temporary  courthouse  of  said  county  in  the 
town  of  Amarillo. 

Present  for  this  meeting  were:  W.  B.  Plemons,  county 
judge  and  presiding  officer;  W.  S.  Saird,  co”n*y  clerk;  James 
R.  Gobn,  sheriff;  and  commissioners,  H.  T.  Cornelius,  J.  T. 
Holland,  Charles  W.  Gillespie,  and  J.  J  .Seela,  from  precincts 
1,  2,  3,  and  4,  respectively. 

They  ordered  and  accepted  bonds  of  county  officers  and 
then  began  the  serious  business  of  providing  a  house  for  the 
county  offices. 

A  building  40  feet  long  and  24  feet  wide  was  ordered 
erected  as  temporary  quarters.  They  wanted  five  doors,  ten 
windows,  and  three  flues.  Two  rooms,  dimensions  15  feet 
by  12  feet,  were  to  be  cut  off  from  the  back  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Holland  was  ordered  to  act  for  the  court  in  making 
the  best  deal  for  construction  of  the  courthouse.  The  court¬ 
house  contract  was  awarded  to  a  firm  on  a  bid  of  $150. 

The  next  day  the  commissioners  decided  they  needed  a 
vault.  They  agreed  to  pay  $298  for  a  vault  of  concrete  and 
stone  construction.  An  iron  door  was  to  be  furnished  bv 
the  county.  On  November  27,  the  court  met  and  paid  $125 
for  an  iron  door. 

At  their  second  meeting  they  decided  to  set  up  a  count3' 
clerk’s  office  in  a  tent.  Twenty-five  dollars  was  appropri¬ 
ated  to  pay  for  tent,  chairs,  a  table,  and  accessories  for  the 
county  clerk. 

On  October  22  the  court  met  and  decided  they  should 
deposit  the  county  funds  in  a  safe  place.  The  City  National 
Bank  of  Fort  Worth  was  designated  as  a  depository. 

Late  in  October  the  weather  began  to  chill  the  commis¬ 
sioners  during  their  meeting  so  they  bought  three  stoves  and 
a  dozen  chairs  for  the  use  of  the  county. 

On  November  7  the  commissioners  decided  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  taxing  the  residents  of  the  brand  new  county. 
Potter  County  taxes  were  previously  handled  through  the 
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tax  office  of  Oldham  County  so  they  ordered  the  local  tax 
roll  transcribed. 

At  this  meeting  the  county  had  $1,051.74  on  hand  in 
cash.  So  they  set  the  county  judge’s  salary  at  $1,000  a  year. 
On  November  19  they  set  the  sheriff’s  salary  at  $300. 

On  January  13,  1888,  the  commissioners  held  the  first 
meeting  of  the  new  year. 

But  the  meeting  on  February  13  was  one  of  the  most 
significant  in  history. 

It  was  then  the  commissioners  began  taxing  the  citizens. 

They  levied  an  ad  valorem  tax  upon  all  taxable  property 
of  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent  for  the  courthouse  and  jail, 
and  one- tenth  of  one  per  cent  for  the  road  and  bridge  fund. 

A  poll  tax  of  50  cents  for  every  male  between  the  ages 
of  21  and  60  was  levied  except  upon  Indians,  the  blind,  in¬ 
sane  and  seriously  crippled. 

But  they  did  not  stop  there. 

They  levied  taxes  upon  merchants,  salesmen,  peddlers, 
solicitors,  land  agents,  lawyers,  doctors,  shooting  galleries, 
horse  race  bookies,  circuses,  fights  “between  men  or  bulls,” 
life  insurance  agents,  pawn  brokers  and  distributors  of 
illustrated  police  magazines. 

They  continued  the  meeting  into  the  next  day  and  divided 
the  county  into  four  precincts. 

They  met  again  the  next  day,  paid  $14.50  for  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  water  closet. 

The  door  to  the  vault  was  fitted  on  April  28. 

On  June  5  the  court  received  a  petition  to  erect  another 
courthouse,  so  they  advertised  for  bids.  A  bid  of  $66,000 
was  accepted  on  July  4.  On  July  19  they  ordered  the  court¬ 
house  built. 

The  first  bond  issue  was  authorized  on  August  18.  It 
amounted  to  $23,000  and  was  for  first  payments  on  the 
new  courthouse.  Bonds  were  issued  in  denominations  of 
$1,000  with  an  interest  rate  of  six  per  cent  and  were  made 
payable  15  years  after  date  of  issuance. 

They  levied  another  tax  to  court  members. 

Last  meeting  of  the  year  was  on  December  22.  County 
officers  again  ordered  to  post  bonds.  The  court  adjourned 
until  1889.  That  is  Potter  County’s  first  15  months. 

The  county  went  on,  grew,  contracted  population,  went 
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in  debt  and  got  out  again,  contracted  many  debts,  levied 
more  taxes,  built  more  buildings  and  roads,  created  school 
districts,  and  recently  persuaded  the  legislature  to  give  the 
county  permission  to  use  the  surplus  in  the  road  and  bridge 
fund  to  build  facilities  for  an  improved  Tri-State  Fair. 

HAPPY  BIRTHDAY! 

In  the  life  of  omnipresence  do  I  dwell 
’Tis  above,  around,  within  me,  all  is  well; 

Life  devine  forever  guiding  all  my  ways, 

Life  devine  forever  filling  all  my  days. 

In  the  love  of  omnipresence  do  I  rest, 

Feel  it  filling,  thrilling  through  me,  blessed  guest. 

Love  devine  all  discord  soothing  into  peace, 

Love  devine  in  whose  presence  pain  doth  cease. 

In  the  truth  of  omnipresence  do  I  stand, 

For  the  power  of  the  Almighty  holds  my  hand, 

Truth  devine,  supreme,  unchanging  all  art  thou 
Truth  devine,  thy  word  is  freedom  spoken  now. 

Life  and  love  and  truth,  forever  thou  art  mine, 

Glorious  trinity  of  heaven,  all  devine. 

Oh,  my  soul  doth  sing  with  rapture  hymns  of  praise. 

And  my  feet  shall  walk  with  gladness  in  the  ways. 

— By  Myrtle  Page  Fillmore 

Peace  like  a  river  it  floweth  so  free. 

Out  from  the  heart  of  infinity, 

O,  blessed  spirit,  it  floweth  for  thee 
Peace  like  a  river,  peace  like  a  river. 

Peace  like  a  river,  to  him  who  believes, 

Peace  to  the  heart  that  the  Savior  receives 
Peace  to  the  spirit,  that  sorrows  and  grieves. 

Peace  like  a  river,  peace  like  a  river. 

Peace  like  a  river  it  flowth  away, 

Making  the  darkness  as  fair  as  the  day. 

Peace  like  the  river,  O,  weary  one,  pray 
For  peace  like  a  river,  peace  like  a  river. 

— By  Myrtle  Fillmore 

/ 

SEVENTY  YEARS  IN  THE  SADDLE 
I  would  not  know  what  to  call  _my  book  unless  I  called 
it  “Seventy  Years  in  the  Saddle.”  There  is  no  way  of  telling 
just  how  far  I  rode  in  the  70  years.  I  can  only  make  a  rough 
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guess,  and  I  don’t  think  I  would  over-estimate  the  miles  by 
saying  20  a  day.  I  know  of  many  days  I  have  rode  100  miles. 
I  have  been  thrown  from  bucking  horses  too  many  times  to 
count;  I’m  sure  I  have  rode  bucking  horses  hundreds  of  miles* 
I’m  not  writing  this  to  sell;  so  I  have  no  reason  to  exaggerate 
in  telling  my  experiences.  I  just  want  to  write  a  short  story 
of  my  life  at  20  miles  a  day.  In  riding  20  miles  a  day  365 
days  in  a  year,  I  rode  7,300  miles  a  year,  and  70  years 
would  figure  161,000,  some  riding,  don’t  you  think?  If  I 
figured  I  saddled  my  horse  once  a  day,  some  days  I  saddled 
him  more  than  that,  would  figure  26,250  times  I  saddled  him. 

I  have  broke  so  many  horses  in  these  70  years,  so  many 
it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  estimate  it  correctly.  I 
remember  breaking  a  few  before  I  was  10  years  old,  and  I 
guess  the  last  one  I  broke  I  was  77.  This  last  colt  I  broke 
was  a  two  year  old  and  I  sold  him  to  Browder  Renner,  Miami, 
Texas.  I  received  100  dollars  for  him.  At  this  writing  I 
have  a  two  year  old  filly,  a  thoroughbred;  I  will  get  some 
good  horseman  to  train  her  for  me.  I  bought  her  from  Ed 
Deahl,  Panhandle,  Texas.  I  have  known  Ed  Deahl  since 
1890.  I  worked  with  him  in  Childress  County,  Greer  County. 
We  ran  many  scrub  races  on  the  prairie. 

This  is  the  16th  of  June,  1947.  I  am  at  Billie’s,  and  we 

/ 

are  going  to  the  rodeo  at  Clovis;  I  have  just  come  back 
from  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  where  I  spent  the  winter. 

I  am  writing  from  memory,  and  some  times  things 
flash  through  my  mind  and  it  seems  like .  they  happend 
only  yesterday.  Cowhorses  have  many  habits,  just  like  peo¬ 
ple.  The  most  common  habit  is  bucking.  This  is  due  to  the 
way  they  are  handled.  In  the  early  days  the  cowboys  were 
careless  and  reckless,  and  did  not  care  whether  a  horse 
bucked  or  not.  Some  of  our  wild  horses  had  the  habit  of 
dodging  the  rope  when  you  tried  to  catch  them  out  of  a 
bunch.  We  always  roped  them  out  of  the  remother  after 
they  were  rounded  up  by  the  horse  ranglers.  Some  of  the 
more  gentle  ones  had  the  habit  of  not  wanting  you  to  take 
off  the  hobbles,  and  would  have  to  be  roped  to  be  un¬ 
hobbled.  Some  were  high-headed,  never  look  where  they 
were  going.  Sorpe  had  the  habit  of  falling  backward  when 
you  started  to  mount  them;  to  the  cowboy  this  was  a  dan- 
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gerous  thing,  and  it  was  sometimes  difficult  to  stay  out  of 
the  way.  If  a  boy  was  a  good  cowboy  and  was  good  to 
his  mount,  he  could  have  many  good  horses.  In  the  early 
days  the  Panhandle  was  covered  with  prairie  dog  holes  that 
were  abandoned  which  proved  very  hazardous  to  the  cow¬ 
boy  riding  at  a  good  speed  after  a  cow.  The  hole  would 
grow  over  with  grass,  making  it  very  difficult  for  the  cow¬ 
boy  to  see.  Sometimes  the  horse  would  step  in  these  holes 
and  break  his  leg  or  throw  the  rider.  A  good  cow  horse 
would  doge  these  blind  holes,  and  also  watch  the  cow  they 
were  chasing,  as  I’ve  said  before,  we  rode  them  with  a  tight 
rein. 

I  recall  a  very  funny  thing  that  happened,  and  I  laugh 
as  I  write  it  todav.  Louis  Fonville  had  a  blue  roan  horse 
that  had  the  habit  of  ringing  his  tail,  which  was  very  unusual 
for  a  horse;  so  when  we  started  on  the  range  that  morning, 
Louis  tied  his  horse’s  tail  to  his  saddle  strings  on  the  back 
of  his  saddle  and  remarked,  “Now  I  don’t  guess  he  can  ring 
his  tail.” 

This  amused  the  boys  very  much.  We  had  a  good 
roundup  that  day.  Some  of  the  boys  had  fresh  horses  that 
day,  but  some  of  us  did  not;  we  worked  the  roundup,  cut 
out  the  cows  and  calves,  and  about  two  miles  away  the 
boys  held  the  herd  while  some  of  the  rest  of  us  went  to 
dinner  and  got  fresh  horses,  and  came  back  to  relieve  the 
boys  on  guard.  We  would  go  to  the  chuck  wagon  hungry 
and  thirsty  and  would  see  who  would  beat  to  the  water 
barrel.  We  came  in  that  day  and  jerked  off  our  saddles 
and  threw  them  on  the  ground.  Louis  forgot  he  had  tied 
his  horse’s  tail  to  his  saddle,  and  we  boys  really  got  a  laugh 
at  that  old  horse  running  and  kicking  the  saddle.  This  was 
not  fun  to  Louis  as  a  saddle  was  a  cowboy’s  proudest  pos¬ 
session,  and  he  often  worked  a  long  time  to  save  enough 
for  a  saddle. 

-  «  ' 

Louis  said,  “Now  look!  My  saddle  is  tore  all  to  hell.” 
But  after  about  200  yards  the  old  horse  kicked  the  saddle 
loose  but  kept  the  string  to  her  tail.  Louis  offered  to  give 
the  string  to  any  cowboy  who  would  take  it  off,  hut  none 
of  them  would  do  it,  and  often  the  old  horse  would  get 
scared  at  her  tail. 
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CHARTER  MEMBERSHIP 

MONTANA  WYOMING 

INTERNATIONAL  COWBOYS 
ASSOCIATION 
A.  B.  MELTON 

WESTERN  COWPUNCHERS  ASSOCIATION 
A.  B.  MELTON,  MEMBER 
MEETING  TIME  FOURTH  THURSDAY  IN 
AUGUST  EACH  YEAR 

H.  M.  TIMMONS,  SECRETARY  AND  TREASURER 

ELMORE  DODSON  PAYS  TRIBUTE  TO  PIONEER 

RANCH  FRIEND 

By  Elmore  Dodson 

I  wish  you  would  give  space  in  your  paper  for  these 
few  remarks  concerning  the  death  of  Dan  Kutch,  my  old 
friend  and  ranch  pal.  When  I  read  the  account  of  his  death 
in  your  paper,  there  came  to  mine  eyes  considerable  thaw. 
I  can  never  forget  the  first  time  I  saw  him.  It  was  late  in 
the  fall  of  1883.  He  was  holding  a  herd  on  the  head  of 
Doe  Creek,  seven  or  eight  miles  southwest  of  where  Welling¬ 
ton  now  stands. 

The  Diamond  Tail  outfit  was  making  two  roundups 
each  day  and  holding  a  beef  herd  also.  We  were  branding 
the  calves  up  as  we  went. 

Kutch  at  the  time  was  a  very  strong  young  man.  His 
black  hair  hung  below  his  shirt  collar,  for  he  hadn’t  been 
in  a  town  or  near  a  barber  shop  in  several  months,  but  he 
was  equal  to  any  occasion.  F^w  men,  if  any  at  all,  know 
what  it  takes  to  constitute  an  all-round  cowboy.  It  takes  an 
outside  man,  one  who  works  the  outside  ranges. 

One  time  he  went  early  in  April  to  the  Call  Bar  Range, 
near  Dublin,  on  the  TPRR  to  work  back.  He  was  gone  until 
late  in  August.  The  wagon  was  camped  on  Buck  Creek, 
and  when  he  came  driving  his  mount  of  horses  in,  every 
fellow  gave  a  veil,  “Yonder  comes  Kutch.” 

He  didn’t  have  on  clothes  enough  to  flag  a  hand-car. 
His  shirt  was  pinned  up  with  mesquite  thorns,  but  let  me 
say  right  here,  a  more  noble  heart  never  beat  in  any  man’s 
breast  than  that  of  Dan  Kutch. 

It  looked  like  when  lie  drove  in  the  old  Negro  cook  was 
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going  to  give  him  a  hug.  The  man  that  filled  the  places  that 
Dan  filled  had  to  know  the  country,  had  to  know  horses, 
had  to  know  cattle,  had  to  know  brands,  and  the  greatest 
of  all,  he  had  to  kno^y  men.  Dan  knew  ’em  all.  Many  a 
time  he  has  been  sent  to  settle  difficult  affairs  between  hot 
tempered  men.  He  always  got  along  with  everybody.  He 
always  kept  his  own  counsel  and  said  little,  but  that  little 
had  truth  in  it. 

In  the  spring  of  ’87  and  ’88,  I  am  not  sure  which,  he 
started  north  with  a  man  named  Jim  Sh^w  who  was  the 
boss  of  the  Mill  Iron  herd  being  driven  to  the  Little  Missouri 
River.  I  was  with  a  Tumbling  A  herd  bound  for  the  Cross  5 
ranch  on  the  Little  Powder  River  up  in  Wyoming  near  the 
Union  Pacific  railroad.  The  east  pointer  of  the  Mill  Iron 
herd  had  taken  sick  and  had  to  quit.  Dan  pointed  the  herd 
on  both  sides  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles. 

We  are  passing  on  one  by  one,  and  of  the  Diamond  Tail 
outfit  I  alone  survive.  When  Kutch  went,  it  was  another 
old  veteran  of  the  chaps  and  saddle  transferred  to  the  open 
range,  clad  not  in  the  leather  leegins  and  armed  with  the  .45 
gun,  but  clad  in  the  wedding  garment  that  we  will  wear 
when  the  bridegroom  comes. 

“There  is  no  death.  The  stars  go  down  to  rise  upon 
some  fairer  shore, 

And  Rright  in  Heaven’s  jeweled  crown  They  shine 
forever  more.” 

—A  True  Friend,  Elmore  Dodson 
You  can  talk  about  your  poets, 

Longfellow,  Emerson,  and  Guest, 

Rut  I  know  a  modern  poet, 

Who  lives  away  out  west. 

His  vocabulary  is  limited, 

His  penmanship  ain’t  the  best, 

Rut  that  don’t  make  no  difference 
When  you  live  away  out  west. 

He  writes  about  horses  and  cattle, 

And  nature  in  the  raw, 

And  things  that  really  happened, 

And  places  that  he  saw. 

Of  course,  he  is  new  at  the  business, 

And  doesn’t  know  the  modern  trend. 
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But  I’ll  bet  a  hundred  years  from  now 
You’ll  all  read  poems  from  him. 

When  I  attend  a  poet’s  club, 

Where  them  society  dames  all  tell, 

Of  all  the  poets  and  their  works, 

I’ll  stand  right  up  and  yell. 

Know  this  fellow 

His  writing’s  kinda  young 

No  one’s  fortunate  enough  to  hear  him, 

His  praises  haven’t  been  sung. 

He  doesn’t  write  about  romance  or  myths  or  things  that 
are  sad. 

Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  his  name; 

This  fellow  is  my  dad. 

—MY  OLDEST  DAUGHTER, 
Lovie  Melton  Hancock 

YOUTH 

Youth  is  not  a  time  of  life;  it  is  a  state  of  mind. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  ripe  cheeks,  red  lips,  and  supple  knees. 
It  is  a  temper  of  the  will,  a  quality  of  the  imagination,  a 
vigor  of  the  emotion 

It  is  the  freshness  of  the  deep  springs  of  life. 

Youth  means  a  tempermental  predominance  of  the  courage 
Over  timidity,  of  the  appetite  for  adventure  over  the  love 
of  ease. 

This  often  exists  in  a  man  of  50  more  than  in  a  boy  of  20. 
Nobody  grows  old  by  merely  living  a  number  of  years. 
People  grow  old  only  by  deserting  their  ideals.  Years  wrinkle 
the  skin; 

Rut  to  give  up  enthusiasm  wrinkles  the  soul.  Worry,  doubt, 
self  distrust. 

Fear  and  despair;  these  are  the  long,  long  years  that  bow 
the  heart 

And  turn  the  greening  spirit  back  to  dust. 

Whether  60  or  16,  there  is  in  every  human  being’s  heart  the 
Lure  of  wonder,  the  sweet  amazement  at  the  stars  and  at 
star-like  things 

And  thoughts,  the  undaunted  challenge  of  events,  the  un¬ 
failing,  child  like 

Appetite  for  what  next,  and  the  joy  of  the  game  of  living. 
You  are  as  young  as  your  faith,  as  old  as  your  doubt,  as  young 
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As  your  self  confidence,  as  old  as  your  fear,  as  young  as  your 
hope,  as  old  as  your  despair. 

In  the  central  place  of  your  heart  is  an  ever  green  tree; 

Its  name  is  Love.  So  long  as  it  flourishes  you  are  young. 
When  it  dies  you  are  old.  In  the  central  place  in  your  heart 
there  is  a  wireless  station;  so  long  as  it  receives  messages  of 
beauty,  hope,  cheer,  grandure,  courage,  and  power  from  earth, 
from  men  and  from  the  Infinite,  so  long  are  you  young. 

—A.  B.  MELTON 

WHY  I’M  HERE 

Why  am  I  here?  This  is  the  eternal  epiestion. 

The  answer  is:  You  came  here  to  find  yourself, 

Through  finding  God,  and  to  be  a  living  witness  to  Him. 

A  LAW  WE  ALL  SHOULD  KNOW 
If  I  could  write  something  sweet  to  everyone  I  know, 
Something  sweet  would  come  to  me;  it’s  a  law  we  all  should 
know. 

If  I  could  send  a  little  love  to  everyone  I  know, 

A  little  love  would  come  to  me;  it  is  a  law  you  know. 

I  am  sending  the  law  of  health  to  everyone  I  know. 

The  thought  of  health  will  come  to  me;  it’s  a  perfect  law 
you  know. 

My  body  is  filled  with  perfect  health;  I  feel  so  good  today; 
The  law  of  love  fills  my  soul;  it’s  just  a  law  they  say. 

I  see  God  as  a  perfect  law  everything  in  its  place; 

You  can  see  it  good;  that’s  all  there  is,  or  you  can  see  it 
other  ways. 

My  mind  is  filled  with  perfect  health;  my  body  feels  it  too; 
My  feet  sometimes  want  to  dance,  just  let  me  want  to  too. 
This  house  is  filled  with  perfect  love;  the  vibration  is  sweet; 
I  bless  everything  I  see  or  touch,  for  it  is  so  complete. 

I’ve  tried  in  many  places  to  help  to  heal  the  sick; 

We  all  agree  it  can  be  done,  by  Jesus  simple  trick, 

But  you  do  not  know  as  we  do,  that  we  are  no  church  or  creed; 
So  we  cannot  take  in  our  web,  and  bind  your  eyes  with  greed. 
No,  you  don’t  see  as  I  do;  you  look  out  of  a  window  of  gold. 
To  let  you  in  would  be  a  sin  to  any  creed  of  old. 

I  could  worry  myself  sick  if  I  would  only  try, 

I  could  think  of  all  the  passed  and  cry  and  cry  and  cry. 

In  atmosphere  of  love  divine, 

We  live,  move,  and  breathe; 
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Yes,  in  the  air  is  everything. 

You  should  not  be  deceived. 

— By  A.  B.  Melton 

ELMO  AND  I 

We  came  out  West 
Long,  long  ago 

To  watch  the  grass  and  cattle  grow; 

The  grass  is  grown, 

The  cow  as  well; 

And  why  we  stay — let  Elmo  tell. 

We  found  the  deer  and  antelope 
That  roamed  at  will  on  every  slope. 

They,  too,  are  gone  and  how  we  pray 
For  their  return — let  Elmo  say. 

Wild  turkey  of  ’most  every  blend, 

The  bob  white  and  the  prairie  hen; 

They  all  went  West  the  sportsman’s  way 
And  why  they  stay — let  Elmo  say. 

Where  cattle  roamed 
The  cotton  grows 
In  great  big  fields 
And  great  long  rows; 

When  it’s  ginned, 

It  will  not  sell 

And  why  we  stay — let  Elmo  tell. 

There  is  a  land  just  over  there 
Where  the  grass  grows  tall 
And  the  cattle  is  fair; 

Where  the  coyote  wails  his  mournful  dirge 
And  the  cowboy  guards  the  sleeping  herds. 

They  tell  us  of  a  home  above, 

With  angels  fair  and  all  is  love; 

No  toiling  there  all  through  the  day 
And  why  we  stay — let  Elmo  say. 

St.  Peter  rides  the  fence,  they  say, 

St.  Peter  rides  the  fence,  they  say. 

And  minds  the  gate  from  day  to  day; 

Knows  well  his  brands 
Guts  out  the  stray 

I  guess  that’s  why  ’tis  best  we  stay. 

— G.  A.  Richards 
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THE  BAT  AND  THE  ROSE 
COPIED  FROM  TRUE  MAGAZINE  OF  1947 

By  Henry  Dittmos  as  told  to  Edwin  V.  Burkholder 
A  Story  of  a  Little  Known  Woman  in  Bat  Masterson’s  Life 
Was  Very  Important  In  His  Career. 

(Henry  Dittmos  was  reaching  back  through  the  years  for 
this  story,  back  to  the  days  when  he  was  18,  witnessing  his 
first  murder.  There  was  no  question  but  what  the  scene 
was  still  vivid  in  his  mind,  so  deep  had  been  the  impression. 
He  told  me  first  about  Mobeetie,  Texas,  as  it  was  in  1875.) 

She  was  a  boom  town  then.  Every  town  in  Texas,  if 
it  had  a  house  in  it,  was  a  boom  town,  but  Mobeetie  was 
doing  a  little  better  than  most.  It  was  thirty  or  forty  houses, 
some  of  sod,  some  of  packing  boxes,  and  some  of  real 
lumber.  It  was  built  where  the  old  Sweetwater  trading  post 
used  to  be,  just  a  few  miles  from  Fort  Elliott.  The  Lady  Gay 
Saloon  was  the  main  building  in  town.  Next  door  was  Bill 
Kimball’s  blacksmith  shop.  Down  the  street  away  with 
nothing  in  between  but  tumble  weeds,  was  the  Curry  Bro., 
general  store,  and  across  the  rutted  street  from  the  store 
was  Ma  Mailain’s  Hotel.  The  dust  blew  into  the  hotel  from 
all  over  Texas,  and  as  long  as  I  stayed  there,  I  can’t  remember 
her  sweeping  or  changing  the  sheets. 

Things  were  booming  in  spite  of  the  fact  there  was 
nothing  to  boom  about.  I  got  a  job  as  surveyor  for  the  town, 
laying  out  lots,  the  town  board  hoped  to  sell  to  the  crowds 
of  buyers  they  expected  to  swarm  in  from  the  East.  I 
couldn’t  survey  but  I  could  carry  the  chain  and  measure; 
for  this  I  got  $10  a  day,  payable  in  gold  each  night.  I 
measured  a  lot  of  ground  while  I  was  there,  but  as  far  as 
I  know  it  still  waiting  to  be  sold. 

There  was  only  one  place  to  go  in  Mobeetie,  and  that 
was  Lady  Gay’s  saloon.  Bill  Sty  run  the  place  and  Red  Day 
tended  bar.  It  wasn’t  much  of  a  saloon,  but  it  did  have  a 
long  mirror  the  length  of  the  bar  so  you  could  stand  and 
drink,  and  still  see  who  might  be  coming  up  behind  you. 
On  Saturday  nights  there  were  some  cow  hand  fiddlers  who 
would  come  in  to  scrape  out  some  horrible  music,  but  we 
liked  it.  Every  now  and  then  they  would  pass  the  hat,  and 
I’m  here  to  tell  you  they’d  take  in  plenty.  Especially  if  there 
were  some  dancing  girls  there,  and  there  were  usually  a  few 
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checking  up  on  the  loose  money  around  town. 

We  had  a  town  belle  too.  Her  name  was  Mollie  Brennan, 
the  Rose  of  the  Canadian.  She  lived  in  a  tent  in  back  of 
the  saloon  with  her  father,  who  was  a  shoe-maker.  She  was 
no  beauty,  and  as  far  as  I  knew  the  only  decent  clothes  she 
had  was  one  white  dress,  and  one  pair  of  shoes.  Yet  there 
were  plenty  of  men  who  were  after  her,  and  when  none  of 
them  got  any  where  it  seemed  to  make  them  more  determined. 

One  of  the  men  after  Mollie  Brennan  was  Sargent  King, 
and  King  was  a  killer.  He  had  been  with  the  Confederate 
army,  and  when  that  was  over,  he  joined  the  U.  S.  regulars 
to  go  out  and  kill  Indians.  After  he  got  into  Indian  country, 
he  made  the  mistake  of  killing  a  fellow  soldier,  but  he 
escaped  before  they  could  get  him  in  front  of  a  firing  squad. 
After  that  he  wandered  from  town  to  town  building  a  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  bad  man  with  gun  and  knife.  He  had  a  trick  of 
going  for  his  bowie  knife  with  his  right  hand.  And  his 
opponent  would  swing  to  intercept  the  knife;  he  would  draw 
and  shoot  with  his  left.  In  this  way  he  had  murdered  some 
twenty  men,  always  claiming  he  hadn’t  fired  until  his  op¬ 
ponent  had  attacked.  The  law  being  what  it  was  in  those 
days,  he  got  away  with  it. 

I  saw  the  trick  work  the  second  week  I  was  in  Mobeetie. 
I  left  Ma’s  hotel  and  crossed  the  street  on  my  way  to  the 
saloon,  wading  ankle  deep  in  powdered  dust  in  the  road.  In 
front  of  Curry’s  store  I  saw  Mollie  talking  to  a  tall  stranger 
who  stood  with  his  hat  in  his  hand.  Since  it  was  unusual 
for  Mollie  to  talk  to  anv  one.  I  gave  him  a  second  look.  1 
had  never  seen  him  in  town  before;  so  I  figured  he  didn’t 
know  any  better.  I  also  figured  it  wasn’t  any  of  my  business. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  stranger  came  into  the  bar.  I 
was  standing  at  the  center,  but  there  was  a  vacant  place 
down  toward  the  end.  I  watched  him  in  the  mirror  as  he 
started  for  it.  At  the  same  time  I  saw  King  get  up  from 
the  corner  table  and  start  to  head  him  off.  They  met  right 
in  hack  of  me,  and  I  shifted  to  watch. 

“So  you’re  the  guy  who  stole  my  horse,”  said  King.  That 
was  all;  calling  a  man  a  horse-thief  was  shooting  language. 
The  stranger  shifted  His  hands,  and  King  grabbed  the  bowie 
knife  at  his  belt.  The  stranger  moved  like  lightning,  both 
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hands  pinning  King’s  right  arm  to  his  side.  But  King  was 
just  as  fast.  His  left  hand  holding  his  six-shooter  came  up 
inside  the  stranger’s  guard  and  went  out  fully  muffled. 

King  used  soft-nosed  bullets  in  his  gun,  and  the  slug 
tore  a  frightful  hole  in  the  stranger.  I  was  splattered  with 
blood  before  I  had  sense  enough  to  hit  the  floor.  I  stayed 
there  too  weak  and  scared  to  get  up,  while  the  body  was 
being  out.  None  ever  knew  who  the  stranger  was.  Bill 
Sty  declared  drinks  on  the  house,  and  there  were  plenty 
of  others  besides  myself  who  needed  the  booster.  Jeff  Con¬ 
way  was  the  town  marshall,  but  he  refused  to  make  any 
move  against  King.  He  said  saloon  brawls  were  outside  his 
jurisdiction,  and  besides,  everyone  agreed  that  the  stranger 
had  grabbed  King  before  King  fired.  It  wasn’t  his  fault  if 
the  stranger  didn’t  know  King  was  ambidextrous. 

After  that  everyone  in  town  conceded  that  Mollie  Bren¬ 
nan  was  King’s  girl.  That  is,  all  except  Mollie.  She  would 
have  no  part  of  him.  Surprisingly  enough,  he  took  her  rebuff 
patiently,  apparently  convinced  that  having  scared  out  all 
competition  he  would  win  sooner  or  later.  I’ve  heard  later 
that  guys  like  King  could  never  love  any  one,  and  that  he 
got  all  the  satisfaction  he  wanted  out  of  knowing  that  as 
long  as  he  was  around,  no  one  else  was  going  to  have  her. 

A  couple  of  months  later  I  got  a  new  boss  on  the  survey 
crew;  Bat  Masterson;  the  name  alone  would  have  kept  me 
working  on  the  job  for  nothing.  To  see  him  in  the  flesh 
and  carry  a  chain  for  him  was  almost  more  than  I  could  ask 
for.  At  that  time  Bat  wasn’t  more  than  21  or  22,  but  already 
he  wras  a  legend  throughout  the  southwest.  In  later  years 
Buffalo  Bill  was  to  get  the  hero-worship  of  all  the  youngsters 
yearning  for  the  wild  west,  but  in  those  days  it  was  Bat 
Masterson. 

Bat  was  a  dude  in  a  country  where  dudes  were  not 
tolerated,  but  he  got  away  with  it.  He  wore  his  hair  long 
when  he  first  showed  up  on  the  job,  for  he  was  an  accredited 
buffalo  hunter.  His  gray  sombrero  had  a  bullion  braid  of 
gold  and  silver  in  the  likeness  of  a  rattle  snake.  His  red 
bandana  was  of  real  silk,  and  his  spurs  strangely  musical, 
were  of  wrought  steel  traced  with  gold.  You  could  always 
hear  him  coming  tell  who  it  was.  His  shirts  and  pants  were 
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hand  tailored  to  fit  his  tall  slender  figuer,  and  around  his 
waist  was  the  final  touch.  He  wore  a  narrow  crimson  sash 
of  silk,  wound  many  times  around  his  body.  For  years  I 
wanted  to  get  one  just  like  it,  but  I’d  have  never  dared  to 
wear  it.  The  boys  would  have  laughed  it  off  of  me,  but  no 
one  laughed  at  Bat. 

Bat  soon  learned  the  story  of  Mollie  Brennan  and  King. 
It  didn’t  take  him  long  to  figure  that  Mollie  was  leading  a 
pretty  miserable  life,  what  with  everyone  afraid  to  talk  to 
her.  Even  the  husbands  of  what  women  there  were  there 
in  town  didn’t  want  their  wives  talking  to  Mollie  for  fear 
King  might  take  it  out  on  them.  So  Bat  went  out  of  his 
way  to  be  nice  to  the  girl.  Every  time  he  saw  her,  he  took 
off  his  gray  sombrero  and  let  out  his  long  hair  (later  he 
cut  it)  while  he  talked  to  her.  In  no  time  at  all  she  was 
eating  right  out  of  his  hand. 

It  was  Saturday  night  I  looked  out  of  my  window  and 
saw  Bat  talking  to  Mollie  in  front  of  the  Curry  store.  King 
passed  them  without  a  word  and  went  to  the  Lady  Gay.  I 
knew  Bat  intended  to  go  there  later;  so  I  hurried  to  get  a 
place  at  the  bar.  There  was  going  to  be  trouble  there  that 
night. 

King  was  at  a  table  in  the  corner  when  I  came  in,  but 
I  was  on  my  second  drink  before  Bat  showed  up.  As  he 
hesitated  at  the  swinging  doors,  looking  at  something  down 
the  street,  King  moved  to  the  bar  near  me  and  ordered  a 
drink.  He  got.it  quick.  There  wasn’t  much  time  to  work 
out  his  usual  deadly  approach,  then,  for  Bat  came  on  straight 
for  the  vacant  space  between  us  at  the  bar. 

“Just  a  minute,  Masterson,”  King  said  loudly.  He  shoved 
his  drink  aside  and  lock  a  step  forward.  Bat  just  stood 
there,  not  worried  a  bit.  The  barman  edged  away.  “I’m 
looking  for  a  horse  theif,”  said  King.  Bat’s  shoulders 
twitched,  and  King  went  for  his  knife.  Bat  went  for  his 
gun,  and  I  hit  the  floor.  No  shot  came.  I  lay  there,  wincing 
in  expectation  of  a  stray  shot.  All  I  heard  was  a  thud.  When 
at  last  I  opened  my  eyes,  King  was  on  the  floor  beside  me, 
blood  trickling  from  a  wound  in  his  head. 

Bill  Sty  was  the  only  one  that  saw  all  that  happened. 
He  was  on  the  stairs  leading  to  the  second  floor,  and  look- 
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ing  straight  down  on  the  scene.  He  saw  King  reach  for  his 
knife,  then  shift  his  move  to  his  left  hand  to  reach  for  his 
gun.  And  he  saw  Bat  also  casually  tip  King  off  balance  with 
his  left  hand  while  his  right  drew  his  gun  and  smacked  King 
squarely  on  the  head.  He  couldn’t  have  done  the  man  much 
more  harm  if  he  had  killed  him.  He  as  good  as  told  King 
he  wasn’t  worth  a  bullet. 

Somebody  took  King’s  gun  away,  and  let  him  crawl  out 
of  the  bar  on  his  hands  and  knees,  too  ashamed  to  stand  up. 
He  went  out  into  the  night  and  once  more  the  drinks  were 
on  the  house. 

For  six  weeks  there  was  no  sign  of  King  around  Mo- 
beetie.  But  the  affair  between  Mollie  and  Bat  now  took  a 
strange  turn.  Apparently  he  had  been  interested  in  her  only 
because  she  had  been  pleaged  by  King.  Once  King  was  out 
of  the  way,  he  saw  no  need  to  feel  sorry  for  her,  figuring 
she  could  take  her  choice  of  men,  as  indeed  she  could.  But 
this  was  not  the  case  with  Mollie.  Bat  Masterson,  hero  of 
adobe-walls,  champion  buffalo  hunter  and  master  marks¬ 
man  exceeded  only  by  the  celebrated  Batieste  Brown,  from 
whom  he  got  his  name  of  Bat  (his  real  name  was  William 
Barclay  Masterson)  was  now  nothing  short  of  a  God  to 
Mollie.  Not  that  she  ever  thrust  herself  upon  him.  She 
didn’t,  but  many  times  I  saw  her  out  watching  us  when 
we  were  surveying,  and  her  eyes  were  only  for  Bat.  Inci¬ 
dentally  he  didn’t  know  any  more  about  surveying  that  I 
did,  but  if  he  said  a  line  was  right,  it  was  right. 

The  tension  began  to  build  up  around  Mobeetie.  Every¬ 
body  was  talking  about  Molly  and  Bat,  wondering  what  was 
going  to  become  of  Mollie’s  love,  and  at  the  same  time 
worrying  about  King’s  return  for  a  fair  fight.  They  expected 
him  to  come  back  in  the  dark  with  a  sawed-off  shot  gun,  a 
weapon  more  favored  than  the  six-shooter  by  men  who  really 
wanted  to  kill. 

The  night  King  came  back,  Mollie  was  taking  care  of 
Mrs.  Kimball,  the  blacksmith’s  wife.  About  11  p.m.  Mrs. 
Kimball  took  a  turn  for  the  worse.  Mollie  rushed  out  to  get 
one  of  the  Curry  brothers  to  open  the  store  for  some  medi¬ 
cine  that  Mrs.  Kimball  had  been  using.  She  carried  a  lantern 
with  her.  A  town  character  called  Sleepy  Powell  was  asleep 
on  the  front  steps  of  the  store,  but  he  woke  up  when  he 
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heaVd  Mollie  pounding  on  the  door.  Before  any  one  could 
answer,  a  husky  voice  called  out  of  the  darkness,  “Mollie, 
Bat  Masterson  wants  you  over  at  the  Lady  Gay.  He  sent  me 
to  find  you.  Call  for  him  at  the  side  door.” 

Creepy  said  later  he  didn’t  recognize  the  voice  as  that 
of  King,  and  if  it  was  it  was  pretty  well  disguised.  Mollie 
didn’t  wait  to  ask  questions.  She  left  her  lantern  on  the 
steps  and  was  off  like  a  flash.  At  the  side  door  she  grapsed 
she  wanted  to  see  Masterson.  I  don’t  know  who  took  the 
message,  but  I  heard  him  tell  Bat,  “Mollie’s  outside  asking 
to  see  you.  I  don’t  know  what  she  wants,  but  she  seems 
pretty  excited.” 

It  was  none  of  my  business,  but  I  followed.  I  followed 
Bat  like  a  dog  anyway.  He  was  so  much  my  hero.  Bat 
stepped  outside  just  as  I  reached  the  doorway  I  saw  Mollie’s 
white  dress  in  the  darkness,  and  then  I  saw  a  black  shape 
rise  up  knock  her  over.  At  the  same  time  a  shot  rang  out; 
Bat  went  down  on  his  knees. 

There  was  a  loud  curse,  and  King  stepped  into  the  light 
from  the  doorway,  raising  his  gun  for  a  second  shot  at  the 
kneeling,  but  before  I  could  make  a  move,  the  bundle  of 
white  on  the  ground  whirled  like  a  sheet  of  paper  lifted  by 
a  devil  duster.  Mollie  sprung  up  on  King  just  as  he  pulled 
the  trigger  again.  For  the  second  time  in  my  life  I  heard 
the  awful  sound  of  a  shot  muffled  by  a  human  body.  The 
shot  threw  Molly  back,  and  then  Bat’s  gun  spoke.  His  bullet 
struck  King  squarely  in  the  chest,  lifting  him  off  his  feet 
and  throwing  him  on  his  back.  He  was  dead  when  he  hit 
the  ground. 

We  buried  Mollie  the  next  day  in  Mobeetie  cemeterry, 
where  her  grave  can  be  seen  to  this  day.  After  the  funeral, 
King  was  unceremonously  dumped  into  a  hole  in  the  corner 
of  the  cemetery  and  his  grave  was  left  unmarked.  Bat  spent 
about  two  weeks  recovering  from  the  wound  in  his  leg  and 
then  went  to  Fort  Dodge,  where  he  started  a  career  as  a 
peace  officer  that  was  to  make  him  as  famous  nationally  as 
he  already  was  to  us  here  in  the  west.  Yet  none  of  the  books 
about  his  life  ever  mention  Mollie,  some  of  the  old  timers 
say  his  vanity  wouldn’t  let  him  admit  his  debt  to  a  woman. 
Others  claim  he  cared  for  her  too  much  to  talk  about  it.  I 
wouldn’t  know  myself. 


—  THE  END  — 
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